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The Police Problem 


HERE isa good deal more in the question 
raised, by the proposal to enact a State 
constabulary bill at Albany than the poli- 
ticians of either party have discovered, or, 
at least, than they will admit. It may be 

taken for granted, speaking roughly, that the Re- 
publicans want a State police, and that Tammany 
wants a municipal police, for party purposes only. 
The proposition of the last session of the Legisla- 
ture was that the police of New York city and five 
other cities should be under the control of the Re- 
publican politicians. This was opposed by the 
local bosses, because such control would be hostile 
to their personal and organization interests. There- 
fore we must dismiss the opinions of both Repub- 
lican and Democratic leaders as worthless. More- 
over, besides being governed by purely selfish 
motives, which are necessarily inimical to the 
public welfare, the advocates of a State constabu- 
lary have betrayed no sign of possessing even 
the elementary knowledge of the experience of 
other countries-in police matters—knowledge which 
they would naturally seek if they desired to solve 
their problem solely in the public interest. If they 
possess such information, they have studiously con- 
cealed it. 

There is no doubt that the police problem is one 
of the most important with which we have to deal. 
There is not a perfectly satisfactory police force in 
the country. In the larger cities the police are 
dominated and degraded by party politics. In the 
two largest cities at least the police are in partner- 
ship with the criminal classes. This state of af- 
fairs is due to the unlimited control of the police 
by the local bosses; who profit politically and peen- 
niarily by this partnership. Moreover, although 
the municipal police are the administrators of 
State law, they are, in the city of New York at 
least, by reason of their connection with the ma- 
chinery of elections, indifferent or hostile to the 
proper and thorough enforcement of one of the 
most important laws of the State. If we are to 
judge of the effects of municipal control of the 
police from the experiences of New York and Chi- 
cago, we are forced to the conclusion that nothing 
can be more demoralizing. On the other hand, the 
experiment in Massachusetts, of State control of the 
police of Boston and Fall River, shows how a 
municipality may be injured or wronged by a par- 
tisan police force controlled by a partisan State 
commission, the party polities of the State govern- 
ment differing generally from the party politics of 
the city. In a word, this police problem, caused by 
one of the most offensive sores on our body politic, 
cannot be satisfactorily settled by airily transfer- 
ring control of the constabulary from the city 
bosses to the State boss. In either case the police 
will most of the time be part of the party machine; 
and whether the force will be better under the city 
or under the State will depend on the relative char- 
acters of the bosses of the time being. 

It is perfectly true that the State has a direct in- 
terest in the efficiency and honesty of the police, 
and is deeply concerned in securing uniformity in 
police organization and administration, The police 
force of the municipalities should be to some ex- 
tent under the command of the chief executive of 
the State. It ought always to be a better depend- 
ence than the militia for the preservation of order, 
because it is in constant readiness, and therefore 
the Governor ought to possess the power to use the 
police force of any city in any part of the State. 
But to express the reason for State supervision 
broadly, it is not only justifiable, but it is neces- 
sary, because the police are administrators of the 
State laws for the protection of persons and prop- 
erty. In view of this the State should have a po- 
lice force of its own for service in its rural parts, 
where the citizen is now absolutely unprotected, 
the rural constabulary really counting for nothing. 
The police form part of the machinery of the erim- 
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inal and protective laws of the State, but they are 
also the right arm of the executive power of the 
municipalities. They not only prevent the per- 
petration of offences against the laws of the State, 
and bring actual offenders before the courts of the 
State; they not only constitute the administrative 
force upon which the State judiciary must depend, 
but they preserve order in the streets of the muni- 
cipality, regulate their traffic, enforee the ordi- 
nances of the city government, obey the orders of 
the city magistracy, and perform a great number 
of purely municipal functions. Moreover, they 
are paid by the municipality. The police property 
is that of the municipality. More important still, 
it is by the character of police management that 
the character of the city government is chiefly 
estimated. The average citizen knows the police 
better than he knows any other feature of the 
municipal government, because the force does 
its work under the observation of the commu- 
nity. By its merits or demerits, therefore, the 
voter judges of the manner in which the elected 
Mayor, or the city ‘‘ boss,” performs his duties. 
Direct control of the police force has always been 
regarded as an essential element of home-rule in 
all English-speaking communities. It is the rule 
in England. It has been the rule.shere. It has 
been departed from in Massachusetts, without hap- 
py results. It was because the municipal govern- 
ment was responsible for the police degradation 
and crimes revealed by the LExow investigation 
that the people of New York defeated Tammany 
and elected Mayor STRONG in 1894. It was because 
such a revolt was possible that Governor RoosE- 
VELT himself became a police commissioner. The 
transfer to the State of absolute control of the po- 
lice of all the cities, while a much better propo- 
sition than the former one, which affected only the 
six largest cities of the State, would be a revolu- 
tionary proceeding. It would be an unprecedented 
and unpardonable attack on the principles of home- 
rule—a principle which is essential to the political 
health of our municipalities. If we had a State 
constabulary, in the event of such another revela- 
tion as that of 1894 the people directly wronged by 
police mismanagement and police scandals would 
be unable to secure redress unless they could com- 
mand the co-operation of the people of the Sfate. 





HERE is a way in which the joint interests of 

the State and municipality may be guarded, a 

way which has been in operation in England for 
many years, and which is known to all who liavé 
the slightest acquaintance with the literature on 
municipal government. It has been tried aud found 
effective. It is because this way has not been sug- 
gested by the politicians as a proper solution of 
our own police problem that we are confirmed in 
our belief that the politicians are intent rather on 
securing party advantage than on promoting ‘the 
general welfare. In England, on whose police 
system; as established by’ Sir RoBERT PEEL'S act, 
our own is based, the general government pays half 
the cost of the police force of each municipality, 
and exercises a supervision over it by inspecting it. 
There is no reason why the State of New York should 
not adopt this system. It can establish a State 
commission or board of police, under the command 
of an expert policeman, having as subordinates a 
corps of inspectors. This sort of control is as prac- 
ticable as the State’s control of the militia, or as 
its guardianship over savings-banks and insur- 
ance companies. The Governor could command 
the civic police force of the State as he commands 
the military police force in the form of the Na- 
tional Guard, There might, indeed, be collusion 
between the State inspectors and the local police 
boards, but that would not be so likely as is col- 
lusion between the members of bipartisan boards, 
nor so probable as mismanagement and corrup- 
tion would be if the police were under the control 
of a partisan superintendent appointed by a par- 
tisan Governor who could not be punished direct- 
ly by the people suffering under the mismanage- 
ment and corruption. This way would preserve 
home-rule, for the police of a municipality would 
be organized and commanded by the local govern- 
ment, and it would also, through inspection and 
certain punitory powers, give to the State that mea- 
sure of control which its undoubted interests in the 
police demand. We have no doubt that Governor 
ROOSEVELT is really concerned to reform the police 
of the State. We trust that he will suggest the 
adoption of the only system applicable here which 
has produced good results. 


HERE are some things which one can perceive 
are destined to take place, though the time and 
manner of their occurrence are doubtful. Such 

was a radical change in the government of the 
Transvaal. Every one foresaw that sooner or later, 
peaceably or by war, Krugerism would have to alter 
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its character. Such, again, was the opening of 
China. Nobody imagined that the isolation of the 
Celestial Empire would endure forever. It was, and 
still is, simply a question of how and when it would 
be broken down. Or to take matters that have 
not yet grown actually pressing, there are few who 
doubt that at some time or other the Dual Monarchy 
must fall to pieces; and in the politics of the Far 
East it is almost an axiomatic certainty that Rus- 
sia and Japan will have to fight for the possession 
of Korea. 

In the last-named instance even the most self- 
restrained observers have long put an armed con- 
flict in the category of things inevitable, leaving 
only the time of its breakivg out to conjecture. 
And even on this point there are those who assert 
that the moment is now approaching, and that a 
war between the two powers can hardly be post- 
poned beyond next spring. In view of these opin- 
ions, which are not the opinions of professional 
alarmists, there is gravity in the recent rumors 
from the East that the Chinese are leaving Korea 
in fear of an immediate conflict; that several thou- 
sand Japanese have been landed there, ‘‘ disguised 
as coolies”’; that Japanese battle-ships now building 
in England, as well as some en route for Japan, 
are being hurried along with all possible speed ; and 
that China and Japan have buried the animosities 
of the late war, and come together for mutual pro- 
tection. 

Desire for revenge and an intense consciousness 
of national destiny are the groundwork of Japanese 
hatred for Russia. Few more galling humiliations 
have ever been put upon a country than the ejec- 
tion of Japan from the Liao-tung Peninsula. The 
fruits of her victory over China were dashed 
from her hands. Possibly she did not intend to 
retain them permanently; the sting lay in being 
compelled to give them up at the bidding of an- 
other power. Japan has neither forgotten nor for- 
given that public slight. 

The Chinese war was fought to free Korea from 
the suzerainty of Pekin, and to the independence 
of Korea Japan stands committed by the simplest 
necessities of her position. Imagine Great Britain, 
with her swarming industrial population and per- 
petual scarcity of food, placed where Newfound- 
land is, near a great agricultural country that can 
at once supply her with what she needs and take 
from her what she manufactures, and you have a 
not exaggerated picture of the Japanese attitude 
towards Korea. A hostile power in possession of 
Korea would menace Japan’s very existence, and 
hardly less certainly jeopardize the autonomy of 
China. Both countries have a common interest 
in keeping it free. Russia, on the other hand, 
It is the next and most 
obvious step in her expansion, and she has already 
collected in Manchuria a large, if somewhat irreg- 
ular, force, and placed it along the Yalu River. 





HE trial of MoLtinevux affords an excellent 
illustration of one of the most serious evils 
in our system of administering criminal law. 

Days passed in the effort to secure twelve jurors to 
try the case. Talesman after talesman was called, 
only to be badgered into a condition of intellectual 
bewilderment which in many cases doubtless ac- 
tually unfitted him to sit in the jury-box. We 
also have no doubt that many good men were 
challenged and refused who, if their minds had 
not been disordered by the ‘* knock-out” questions 
which were asked them by the counsel for the 
people and for the defence, would have tried the 
case well and impartially. These ‘‘ knock-out” 
questions are composed carefully by counsel from 
the most difficult sentences of judges’ charges, the 
lawyers carefully omitting whatever accompany- 
ing words of the charge might throw light upon 
the baffling generality. The witness is asked if he 
understands certain complicated phrases, and if he 
does not he is excused. These questions are not 
asked for the purpose of obtaining first-rate jurors, 
but in most cases they are part of a scheme to se- 
cure a mistrial. Sometimes, however, good jurors 
are secured, for it is evident, to one reading the 
questions, that the man who can keep his head de- 
spite the intellectual persecution has a good head 
to keep. But the method is not in the interest of 
justice. On the contrary, it works delay and 
brings the courts of justice into contempt. In 
Massachusetts such questions are permitted by 
statute, but the judges rule that, like instructions 
to charge, they must be asked through them. The 
judge reads to the talesman what he believes ought 
to be asked, and refuses to read what he believes to 
be intended merely to confuse the juror’s mind. 
The result is that good jurors are obtained there in 
a brief time, and there is no such scandalous delay 
as is witnessed in every court in New York when- 
ever anything approaching a cause célébre is on 
trial. 
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DAVID BREMNER HENDERSON, 
The New Speaker. 


THE NEw 


HE Senate of the Fifty-sixth ne go contains 
52 Republicans, 26 Democrats, 4 Populists, 2 
members of the silver party, and 2 Independents. 
There are four vacancies by reason of the fail- 
ure of the State Legislatures to elect. California, 
Delaware, and Pennsylvania will elect Repub- 
lican Senators, and Utah a Democratic Senator. hen 
this is done the Republicans will have a majority over all 
of twenty. In the eas of Representatives there are 185 
Republicans, 164 Democrats, 5 Populists, and 3 of the sil- 
ver party. Therefore the Republican party absolutely con- 
trols the government, and is responsible for the legislation 
that will be enacted, and for whatever failures of legisla- 
tion there may be. In the Fifty-fifth Congress the Re- 
publicans had a majority of two in thé Senate, and in the 
House a majority of fifty-six. It would probably have been 
impossible to enact a sound-currency law in the last Con- 
gress, by reason of the number of silver Republican Sena- 
tors, and there is a sufficient number of them in the new 
Senate to make the effort doubtful, although the chances 
are that a gold-standard bill could eventually be forced 
through the Senate, and, therefore, through Congress. 

In looking over the new lists of members of the two 
Houses, one is struck by the great number of new Sena- 
tors and Representatives, and in the Senate by the number 
of members whose first service in the Federal government 
is in this branch of the legislative body. There are fifty- 
six of the eighty-six elected Senators who began their ca- 
reers as members of the Federal government in the Sen- 
ate. Some of them have been State legislators and Gov- 
ernors, but none of these fifty-six ever had any training 
in Federal affairs until he took his seat in the Senate. 
Of these fifty-six, fifteen are from twelve States of the far 
West, the Northwest, and the Pacific coast. The min- 
ing States nearly always send to the Senate men who 
have developed their mineral resources, and not the 
men who have had experience at Washington as dele- 
gates and Representatives. Twenty-one of the fifty-six 
are Southern Senators, many of whom, like Kenney of 
Delaware, McLaurin and Tillman of South Carolina, 
Pritchard and Butler of North Carolina, represent the 
new element in the South—the element which has pushed 
to the rear the rather threadbare and useless statesmen, al- 
though they were men of dignity and character, of ante- 
bellum days, and set the deities of ignorance and populism 
in their places. The New England delegation in the Sen- 
ate is composed of familiar names—the names of men 
who have served the country for many years. One man 
only among the twelve Senators was elected because he 
had wealth, and Mr. Wetmore, and Mr. Platt of Connecti- 
cut, are the only two who had never seen Federal service 
before they became Senators. Mr. Wetmore, however, 
had been Governor of Rhode Island, while Mr. Platt had 
been Speaker of the Connecticut House of Representa- 
tives. Of the twelve, at least six rise to the grade of 
statesman, Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Maine being, 
without question, the States, of all the Union, best repre- 
sented in the Senate. 

New York has the best-known new Senator of the body 
in the person of Mr. Depew, whosg ability as a legislator 
is yet to be tested. If the Senators look to their new col- 
league for amusement merely, they are not likely to be 
disappointed, and if Mr. Platt expects a loyal coadjutor, he 
too will probably be satisfied with the Legislature’s choice 
of its constant old friend. Indiana presents Mr. Beveridge, 
who goes to Washington with the reputation of an able 
man and an orator. That he is master of certain kinds 
of rhetorical flowers he has already demonstrated. The 
State of Montana has contributed W. A. Clark, said to be 
its richest citizen. What else he is besides a resident of 
the city of New York and the purchaser of high-priced 
paintings is yet to be developed. 

It is an interesting fact that the South has abandoned 
its practice of keeping its Senators in public life, and of 
promoting its tried men of the House of Representatives. 
This old habit, by which the South, during so many years 
of the history of the republic, maintained its ascendency 
in the national councils. has now yielded to a modern 
movement. Twenty of thirty Southern Senators are serv- 
ing their first terms. Nine who have been Senators for 
more than six years are John T. Morgan, James K. Jones, 
James H. Berry, William Lindsay, Donelson Caffery, 
George G. Vest, Francis M. Cockrell, William B. Bate, 
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and John W. Daniel. These comprise all the Sen- 
ators of distinction and influence from the South, and 
one of these, Lindsay of Kentucky, is sure to be re- 
tired by the Goebelites on the expiration of his term 
in 1901, while the seat of Senator Morgan of Alabama 
is also threatened by the ‘‘new element.” Among the 
present comparatively new Senators are some of the 
most vexatious characters of the body, such as Tillman 
of Sonth Carolina and Marion Butler of North Carolina. 
What is true of the Senate is not true also of the House 
of Representatives, so far as the South is concerned. Of 
the nine districts of Alabama only two return new Repre- 
sentatives. In Florida and Georgia there are no changes. 
In Kentucky, four of the eleven members are new; in 
Louisiana, two of the six are new; in Maryland, four of 


the six. In Mississippi, the whole delegation was return- 


ed. In Missouri, only three of the fifteen members are 
new. North Carolina makes the worst showing of all 
the Southern States, having-changed six of her delegation 


of nine. Tennessee has ten districts, and only one new’ 


member. Virginia has four new in ten Representatives, 
and West Virginia two new out of four. 

The men from the South who will not reappear in the 
Fifty sixth Congress, and who will be greatly missed, are 
Richard P. Bland, of Missouri,who is dead; Alexander M. 
Dockery, of the same State, a well-informed member on 
the subject of public expenditures; Mr. Sayre of Texas, 
who possesses the same talent; and Benton McMillin, of 
Tennessee, now the Governor of his State. We shall have 
some old friends, however, especially Mr. Catchings of 
Mississippi, the ablest Southerner on the floor. 

The change of members in the Southern States does not 
indicate an indifference of the people to the value of old 
servants. Perhaps popular indifference may be said to 
mark Congressional elections generally, and it is quite 
likely that some men have remained in the House of Rep- 
resentatives term after term because there was no one to 
dispute their possession. But as arule the man who is 
kept in the Senate or the House is one who, for some rea- 
son or other, has proved useful to his State or constitu- 
ents, or who has made his fellow-citizens proud of him. 
Changes of Representatives indicate generally indifferent 
men, or worse, or else a popular restlessness and protest 
against existing political conditions.” In the Southern 
States we are seeing in the Senate the results of a revolt 
of the substratum Democrats against the old-fashioned 
Democracy, whose leaders were the Democratic aristo- 
crats who nearly forty years ago led their States into re- 
bellion against the general government. Here is also the 
expression of a protest of offended people against what 
they regard as the betrayal of their party and its princi- 
ples by the coterie of Democrats in Congress led once by 
Samuel J. Randall and afterwards by Arthur P. Gorman. 
Those who think they were thus betrayed have turned 
from their free-trade and sound-money principles to popu- 
lism—from the old leaders like Carlisle, Wilson, Caffery, 
Wade Hampton, and John B. Gordon to new leaders like 
Tillman and Marion Butler. The result is bad for the 
South and has greathky contributed to the degeneracy of 
the Senate. New England and the country, on the other 
hand, have been greatly benefited, and will continue to be 
benefited by the services of Senators Hoar, Lodge, Hale, 
Hawley, Platt, and Aldrich. Of the twenty-three Repre- 
sentatives from New England only five are new men. 

In the Middle States there is no Senator who has yet at- 
tained distinction as a legislator. General Sewell stands 
well as a man of influence, and may be counted as a good 
man of the second rank. His colleague, John Kean, is 
new to the Senate, but he was once a member of the 
House of Representatives and made a creditable record 
there. New York, now that Mr. Depew is a Senator, will 
not remain wholly silent in the debates of the body. 
Pennsylvania may possibly be fitly represented, although 
Senator Penrose has not yet taken advantage of his op- 
portunity to show that he is of old-time Senatorial timber. 

Changes in the Middle States representation in the 
House are numerous. Thirteen of the thirty members 
from Pennsylvania, and nineteen of the thirty-four from 
New York, are new. In New Jersey, two of the eight are 
new. This, however, does not indicate as grievous a 
state of affairs as might be presumed from the mere 
statistics, Pennsylvania has one distinguished member, 
Galusha A. Grow, who was Speaker in 1861, and one 
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strong leader, John Dalzell, of Pittsburg. She has also 
some useful members, the city of Philadelphia having 
the wholesome fashion of retaining its members, some 
times for many years. General Bingham and Mr. Har- 
mer from the city, for example, are the veterans of the 
House, and Mr. Robert Adams, who has been in the 
diplomatic service, promises well. Mr. Brosius of the 
Lancaster district is a worthy member, but there is not 
a man of first-rate importance, except Mr. Dailzell, in 
any of the Middle States Congressional delegations. Se- 
reno E. Payne, James W. Wadsworth, and James 8. Sher- 
man—all of New York—are valuable members and men 
of a good deal of influence. They are excellent commit 
teemen and are head and shoulders above their colleagues 
from the State. Mr. Payne will be titular leader of the 
House. Sulzer is the most distinguished New York Rep 
resentative on the Democratic side of the House, and that 
he is put forward by Mr. Croker for the leadership of the 
minority is interesting. It shows, first, the appearance 
of Croker on the field of national politics; second, the 
poverty of the New York delegation; and, third, Croker’s 
notion of astatesman. Among the Representatives of the 
city of New York there is not a man who would be 
missed, and only three at the outside—McClellan, Levy, 
and Chanler—who are fitted by either intelligence or char- 
acter to be members of Congress. But with the excep- 
tion of John Murray Mitchell, who was a useful and in- 
dustrious member, not one of the men whom the new 
Representatives have replaced was one whit better. And 
this is true of the new and old members of Pennsylvania 
also. Of the New Jersey delegation, Mr. Fowler has 
shown the possession of a good deal of ability, especially 
on the financial question. . 

New England and the Middle States have, very little 
debating talent, so faras we know. John Dalzell isthe real 
leader of the House, although Sereno E. Payne is likely te 
be the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee. Dal- 
zell is, however, by far the abler man, and probably in- 
tellectually the strongest man in the House. Mr. Moody 
of Massachusetts is the only other Eastern member who 
is likely to shine in debate, and Mr. Moody is likely to 
develop into one of the leading men of Congress. He is 
now in his third Congress. Mr. Charles A. Russell, of Con- 
necticut, is a member of the Ways and Means Committee, 
and is respected. Boutelle of Maine is one of the best 
men in the House. But Dalzell and Moody are in reality 
the only men from the East who can be classified as first- 
class men. This part of the country has lost immensely 
in weight of character and ability and in infiuence by the 
resignation of Speaker Reed and the death of Nelson 
Dingley, Jr. The loss of Mr. Joseph Henry Walker, of 
Massachusetts, is also a serious one, for with all his ec- 
centricities, he was of great service in the discussion of 
financial questions, although he was very difficult in the 
committee-room and in the preparation of financial legis- 
lation. 

In the Middle West there are some excellent debaters 
in the Senate, and two Senators at least—Joln C. Spooner 
of Wisconsin, and Allison of lowa—who rank with the 
best men from New England. Of the others we are, as J 
have said, to expect something remarkable of Mr. Bev- 
eridge of Indiana, and we know Burrows of Michigan and 
Foraker of Ohio. Minnesota has a very strong representa- 
tion in the Senate in Knute Nelson and Cushman K. Davis. 
Cullom and Mason of Illinois are well known, and Cullom 
is a worthy Senator. Mason is an orator of the florid 
kind. 

In the House Middle West representation there have 
been a number of changes. In Illinois, eight of the twen- 
ty-two Representatives are new; in Indiana, three of the 
thirteen are new; in Iowa, there are five new out of eleven; 
in Michigan, four out of twelve; in Ohio, four out of twenty- 
one. The Middle West is very much superior in its Sen- 
ators and Representatives to the Middle States. It has 
no really first-rate man, except perbaps Mr. Hitt, but it 
has a number of serviceable men of long experience and 
sufficient talent—men who are often more useful legisla- 
tors than more brilliant members. Among these useful and 
experienced Representatives Joseph EF. Cannon, chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee, must be counted very 
high; and in the Illinois delegation, besides Mr. Hitt and 
Mr. Cannon, we have Mr, Hopkins, whose service has been 
long and honorable. In lowa, besides Mr. Henderson, the 
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Speaker, we have Mr. Hepburn, who has distinguished 
himself. He’ has been, and is to be again, chairman of 
the Committee on Inter-State and Foreign Commerce, and 
from that vantage-ground he hopes to ~~ through the 
Nicaragua Canal bill at this session. In the Minnesota 
delegation, Mr. James T, McCleary has made his mark in 
financial legislation, and is the author of an admirable 
banking and currency bill. From Ohio the most distin- 
guished Representative is Charles H. Grosvenor, who is 
hardly, however, to be taken as a serious contribution to 
the legislative or oratorical talent of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, His chief concern seems to be to lead attacks, 
feivned or real, on the civil service reform law. These 
are the names of note among the members from the Mid- 
dle West. The only member of the Fifty-fifth Congress 
from this section of the country who was not returned to 
the Fifty-sixth, who will be missed, and whose absence 
will be a loss to Congress, is Henry U. Johnson, of Indi- 
ana, whose talents and independence made him a man of 
note and importance. as 
In the delegation from the far West and the Pacific 
coast, more than half the California Representatives are 
new—four out of seven. The two Representatives from 
Colorado are old; five of the seven from Kansas are new. 
Tie Montana member is new. Three of the six from Ne- 
braska are new men. The North Dakota member and 
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the two South Dakota members are new; 80 is one of 
the two Oregon Representatives; so is the Utah member, 
Brigham H. Roberts, whose seat is to be contested on the 
ground that he is living in violation of the pe tog dara 
luw. The two Washington members and the Wyoming 
member are new. In fact, almost a brand-new delegation 
comes from the Northwest and the Pacific coast. Of 
thirty-two districts, twenty-one have returned new men, 
although three of these served in the Fifty-fourth Con- 

Tess, 
' Among the Senators from this part of the country is 
by far the most accomplished orator of the Senate, Mr. 
Wolcott; and his colleague, Mr. Teller, was a very influ- 
ential and highly respected member of the body, until he 
gave up all his old political associates for the cause of 
silver. Senators Stewart and Jones will continue to talk 
about silver; but the Senate has last Mr. White of Cali- 
fornia, and, happily, William V.Allen of Nebraska, whose 
chief accomplisiiment was the power to talk for days 
against time. Perhaps Mr. Bryan will come back in his 
stead, by appointment of the Governor, for Monroe L. 
Hayward, the Republican Senator who was elected to 
succeed Allen, is said to. be dying. Something of impor- 
tance is expected from Mr. Simon, the new Senator from 
Oregon. 

The political complexion of Congress has already been 





given. Ordinarily in the mid-term elections the voting 
oes against the administration, but Mr. McKinley was 
ortunate in carrying the country and having Congress-in 
sympathy with him during the last two years of his term 
of office. He has a much smaller majority in the House 
than he had in the Fifty-fifth Congress, but a larger one 
in the Senate. Some of the changes in the party balances 
in the House delegations are interesting as showing the 
tenacity of the hold on the country which was gained by 
the Republican party in 1896. The South, for example, 
has- 68 Democrats, 17 Republicans, and one Populist, in- 
stead of 55 Democrats, 26 Republicans, and 5 Populists. 
In New England, the Democrats gainéd only 2, both in 
Massachusetts. In the Middle States, the Democrats 
have 30 Representatives. and the Republicans 42, in the 
present House. In the Fifty-fifth Congress the Repub- 
licans had 63, and the Democrats 9. There was the great 
turning over. In the State of New York, the delegation 
in the last House stood 28 Republicans to 6 Democrats. 
In the present House, it stands 18 Democrats to 16 Re- 

ublicans, The Pennsylvania delegation in the last 

ouse stood 27 Republicans to 3 Democrats; in the pres- 
ent House it stands 20 to 10. The changes in the Middle 
West were slight. It was in New York and the South 
ern States that the strength of the Democratic movement 
was feit in 1898. 
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Anglo-Boer Strategy 


BY LIEUT.-COL. W. A. JONES, U. S. ENGINEERS 

TRATEGY is the art of ‘‘ get there,” of being 

there in condition to insure beating the enemy 

in battle, or otherwise being able to take care 

of yourself as against the enemy and other lo- 

cal conditions. The objective of the English 

army in South Africa is Pretoria, with Bloem- 

fontein en passant. “There is where it wants to go. It is 

often said that the principal object of a military cam- 

paign is the army of the enemy, but by moving on these 

points his army will surely be found there, or at places 

on the way. There are railroads leading to these objective 
points, and they dictate the line of approach. 

The Transvaal and the Orange Free State are on a high 
table-land, bordered on the east and southeast by very 
rugged and difficult mountains, which descend sharply 
into the low country along the sea-coast. The passes are 
few, und can be defended with great advantage by the 
Boers. A line of railroad from the coast at Durban 
pierces the mountains and Jeads to Pretoria by way of 
Ladysmith. The line traverses Natal, which drives itself 
like «a wedge northward into the divide at the pass of 
Laing’s Nek. This line of approach to Pretoria, while 
rather short, passes for a long distance through very 
rugged country that has many lines of great defensive 
strength. 

From the southward the great table-land is approached 
by an open country, with long and easy slopes. Along 
this line there are two railroads, substantially parallel, 
and at a distance apart that will permit two columns to 
move forward in touch with each other. This enormous- 
ly increases the facility and velocity with which a large 
number of men and war material can be projected tow- 
ards the objective of the campaign. The line is much 
longer than that through Natal, but on account of the 
railroad facilities the increased distance is a matter of no 
great moment. The principal difficulty will be the pro- 
tection of the long line of communications from raiding 
parties of the Boers. But a large army in the Orange 
Free State will keep most of the Boers busy in front, 
while, with the armored trains as wrecking-trains, and 
plenty of small defensive parties strung along the line, it 
should not be a difficult matter to keep it open. 

The Boers are making great play. They are trying and 
hoping that the English army will make its approach on the 
Natal line. Their whole movement isa brilliant and daring 
invitation. At the same time they are striving to occupy 
the two strongly defensive lines in the mountaing south of 
Ladysmith. Their failure to overwhelm and crusli General 
White’s army has very much delayed them, and they may 
not get either of these lines. General White has handled 
himself unusually well. His attack at Elandslaagte, 
which was criticised so much at first, was a necessary 
move to cover the retreat of a part of his command from 
Dundee—an untenable and undesirable position. It is 
doubtful if the English try to force the Boers out of Na- 
tal. Rather will they do everything they can to keep 
them there. It is a fatal position for the Boers, because 
it leaves them uncovered at their weakest point. The 


time is probably near at hand when the grass will not 
grow under their feet while they are taking themselves 
out of that locality, leaving small forces to defend the 
passes, while they hasten to the fortifications of Pretoria. 
The great fighting will be there, unless they have the 
wisdom to give up the unequal and hopeless contest be- 
forehand. There is a strange parallel between these 
Boers and the North-American Indians. When the 
greatest deposit of gold the mind of man ever dreamed 
of was uncovered on the barren Witwatersrand, the 
chariot of civilization rolled into their country. Rather 
than get into the wagon and play their réle for _ ex- 
actly what they were worth—as people do in real repub- 
lics—they have thrown themselves under the wheels, in a 
vain hope of stopping the great procession. 


MR. DOOLEY 


XI.—HIS OPINIONS ON PUBLIC FICKLENESS 


R. DOOLEY put his paper aside and pushed 
his spectacles up on his forehead. ‘* Well,” 
he said, ‘‘I suppose, afther all, we’re th’ 
mos’ lively nation in the wurruld. It doesn’t 
seem munny months ago since ye, Hinnis- 
sy, was down at th’ depot cheerin’ th’ de- 

partin’ heroes—” 

“T niver was,” said Mr. Hennessy. “I stayed at home.” 

** Since ye was down cheerin’ th’ departin’ heroes,” Mr. 
Dooley continued, ‘an’ thryin’ to collect what they owed 
ye. Th’ papers was full iv news iv th’ war. Private Jawn 
Thomas Bozoom, iv Woonsocket, a mimber iv th’ gallant 
an’ devoted wan hundhred an’ eighth Rhode Island, acci- 
dentally slipped on a orange-peel while attimptin’ to lave 
th’ recruitin’-office, an’ sustained manny con-tu-sions. He 
rayfused to be taken home, an’ insisted on jinin’ his rig’- 
mint at th’ rayciption in th’ fair-groun’s. Gallant Private 
Bozoom! That’s th’ stuff that American heroes ar-re made 
iv. Ye find thim at th’ forge an’ at th’ plough, an’ dhriv- 
in’ sthreet cars, an’ ridin’ in th’ same. Th’ favored few has 
th’ chanst to face th’ bullets iv th’ inimy. Tis f’r these un- 
known pathrites to prove that a man can sarve his coun- 
thry at home as well as abroad. Private Bozoom will not 
be f’rgot be his fellow-counthrymen. A rayciption has 
been arranged f’r him at th’ Woonsocket op’ry-house, an’ 
‘tis said, if he will accipt it, th’ vote iv th’ State iv Rhode 
Island ‘Il be cast f'r him f’r Prisidipt. "Tis at such times 
as this that we reflict that th’ wurruld has wurruk f’r men 
to do, an’ mere politicians mus’ retire to th’ rear. 

‘That was a few months ago. Where’s Bozoom now? 
If iver ye go to Woonsocket, Hinnissy—which Gawd f’r- 
bid!—ye’ll find him behind th’ counther iv th’ grocery-store 
ladlin’ out rutabaga turnips into a brown-paper cornucopy 
an’ glad to be alive. An’ ’tis tin to wan, an’ more thin that, 
that th’ town humorist has named him th’ orange-peel hero, 
an’ he'll go to his grave with that name. Th’ war is over, an’ 
th’ state iv war exists. If ye saw a man fall fr’m th’ top 
iv a tin-story buildin’ ’twud startle ye, wanst. If it hap- 
pened again, ’twud surprise ye. But if ye saw a man fall 

* Copyright, 1899, by Robert Howard Russell. 


ivry fifteen minyits, ye’d go home afther a while f’r supper, 
an’ ye wuddent even mintion it to ye’er wife. 

“IT don’t know how manny heroes they ar-re in th’ Phi- 
lippeens. Down there a man is ayther a sojer or a casual- 
ty. Bein’ a casualty is no good. I cud say about a man, 
* He was a hero in th’ war with Spain,’ but how can I say, 
‘Shake hands with Bill Grady, wan iv the ladin’ casualties 
iv our late war’? “Twud be no more thin to say he was 
wan iv th’ gallant men that voted f’r Prisidint in 1896. 

‘**No, Hinnissy, people wants novelties in war. Th’ war 
fashions iv 1898 is out iv style. They ar-re too full in th’ 
waist an’ too long in th’ skirt. Th’ style has changed. 
There ar-re fifty thousand backward men in th’ fair isles 
iv th’ Passyfic, fightin’ to free th’ Philippeen fr’m himsilf, 
an’ becomin’ a casualty in th’ operation, but no wan is 
charterin’ ar-rmy hospital-ships f’r thim. 

‘* No wan is convartin’ anny steam-yachts f’r thim. No 
wan is sindin’ eighty tons iv plum-puddin’ to complete th’ 
wurruk iv destruction. They ar’re in a war that ’d make 
th’ British throops in Africa think they were drillin’ f’r 
a prize banner. But ’tis an onfashionable war. ’Tis an 
ol’ war made over fr'm garments formerly worn by he- 
roes. Whin a man is out in th’ counthry with wan news- 
paper, an’ has read th’ authentic despatches fr’m Lady- 
smith, an’ Harrismith, an’ Willumaldensmith, an’ Myste- 
riousbillysmith, an’ th’ meetin’ iv th’ Czar iv Rooshia with 
th’ Imp’ror Willum, an’ th’ fire in’ th’ packin’-house, an’ 
th’ report iv th’ canal thrustees, an’ th’ fightin’ news, an’ 
th’ want ads., an’ afther he has r-read thim over twinty 
times, he looks at his watch, an’ says he, ‘Holy smoke! 
‘tis two hours to thrain-time, an’ I suppose I'll have to 
r-read th’ news fr'm the Philippeens.’ War, be hivins, is 
so common that I believe if we was to take on a fight with 
all th’ wurruld not more thin half th’ popylation iv New 
England ‘d die iv hear-rt-disease befure they got into th’ 
cellars. 

‘“‘Th’ new style iv war is made in London, an’ all our 
set is simply stuck on it. Th’ casualties in th’ Philip- 
peens can walk home, but is it possible that anny thrue 
an’ well-dhressed American can stand to see th’ signs iv 
th’ ancient British aristocracy taken care iv be their own 
gover'mint? ‘What!’ says Lady John Jennings (her that 
was th’ daughter iv wan iv our bravest an’ best racon- 
toors)}—*‘ what!’ she says, ‘ will anny American woman re- 
sidin’ in London see men shot down,’ she says, ‘that has 
but recently played polo in our very sight,’ she says, ‘an’ 
be brought home in mere thransports?’ she says. ‘La- 
dies,’ she says, ‘lave us equip a hospital-ship,’ she says. 
‘I thrust,’ she says, ‘that all iv us has been Irae enough 
fr’m home to f'rget our despicable domestic struggles,’ 
she says, ‘an’ think on’y iv humanity,’ she says. ‘An’ 
whin she opens up th’ shop f’r subscriptions ye'd think 
fr’m th’ crowd that ’twas th’ first night iv th’ horse show. 
I don’t know what Lem Stiggins, iv Kansas—marked down 
in th’ roll, private in th’ Twintieth Kansas, Severely—I 
don’t know what Private Severely thinks iv it. An’ I 
wuddent like to know till afther Thanksgivin’.” 

‘Don’t be blatherin’,” said Mr. Hennessy. ‘‘Sure ye 
can’t ixpict people to be inthrestcd f’river in a first per- 
formance.” 

‘* No,” said Mr. Dooley, “‘ but whin th’ audjeence gives 
th’ comp’ny an’ encore, it ought at laste to pretind that 
it’s not lavin’ f’r th’ other show.” F. P. Dunne. 
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GARRET AUGUSTUS HOBART, VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Born June 3, 1844. 


ONE who has filled the office of Vice-Presi- 
dent has been more conspicuous in the activ- 
ities of his party than Mr. Garret A. Hobart. 
The office is usually a shelf on which the man 
who holds it is laid away. Mr. Hobart was 
the only Vice-President, with the exception of 

Hannibal Hamlin, who made himself part of the adminis- 
tration, and, even more than Hamlin, he was a valuable 
member of the administration, and his personality made a 
deep impression upon it. 

He began to play an unusually distinguished part at 
the very beginning of his candidacy. Te said, in his 
speech of acceptance: ‘‘ An honest dollar, worth one hun- 
dred cents everywhere, cannot be coined out of fifty-three 
cents’ worth of silver, plus a legislative fiat. Such a de- 
basement of our currency would inevitably produce incal- 
culable loss, appalling disaster, and national dishonor.” 
In his formal letter of acceptance he said: 


After a Photograph by Pach Brothers. 


If we are to continue to hold our place among the great commercial 
nations we muet cease juggling with this question, and make our hon- 
esty of purpose clear to the world. No room should be left for mis- 
conception as to the meaning of the language used in the bonds of the 
government not yet matured, It should not be possible for any party 
or individual to raise a question as to the purpose of the country to 
pay all its obligations in the best form of money recognized by the 
commercial -world. 


These words set the key of the campaign and fixed the 
standard for the debate. 

Since Mr. Hobart has been in Washington he has great- 
ly endeared himself to those with whom he has been as- 
sociated. His counsels have been sought by the Presi- 
dent and the cabinet. His tact has been of invaluable 
service on more than one important occasion. His de- 
lightful amiability has made him strong friends both iu 
the cabinet and in the Senate. 

Mr. Hobart was born in Monmouth County, New Jer- 


Died November 21, 1899. 


sey, June 8, 1844, He was graduated at Rutgers College 
in 1863, and was admitted to the bar in 1866. . He las 
diligently practised his profession‘at Paterson ever since, 
performing also with zeal and ability his duties as a citi- 
zen. In 1873 he was chosen a member of the Legislature 
of New Jersey. He was Speaker in 1874, and Senator in 
1875. In 1880 he was the candidate of his party, then iu 
the minority, for the United States Senatorship. He was 
an canteen able member of the Republican National 
Committee, and is entitled to the credit of having carried 
the State for the Republicans when the present Attorney- 
General, Mr. Griggs, was elected Governor. 

He led a characteristic American life, and achieved a 
characteristic American success. He was born on a farm, 
worked his way to fortune and distinction by native talent 
and by industry, performed the exacting duties of citizen- 
ship with conscience and good sense, and reached a goal 
which is the high reward of honorable striving. 
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CAMPAIGN LUXURIES 





AFTER THE FIGHTING—AUTOMATIC PIANO AT APALIT. 


ANY and incongruous are the quarters, luxu- 
ries, and discomforts of campaigning in the 
Philippines. To-night sleeping in a rice- 
field in the mud rain, last night in the 
queer luxury of a wealthy Filipino sugar- 
planter’s house, to-morrow night in a leaky 

church. One day with easy-chairs and music, the next 
sitting in the mud, listening to the rain. Here are a few 
of these features of the advance since the camp at Malo- 
los, where General MacArthur’s division staid for several 
weeks, 

The artillery of the second division was quartered in 
the hall of the Filipino Congress, amid the withering dec- 
orations and festoons which hung from pillar to pillar, 
surrounding the names of the noted Filipino leaders; 
relics of the hopes and ambitions of the aspiring Congress 
were on every hand, but in the press of a campaign sen- 
timent does not count; these relics were taken simply at 
their face value as camp conveniences. The benches on 
which the members of the Congress had sat in solemn 
session made passable beds. The President’s chair of 
stute made a very good lounging-seat, for it was big and 
comfortable, and had long-extended arms which were 
just the thing to hang feet and legs over. Court-martial 
cases for petty offences were tried on the spot where the 
Filipino cabinet ministers had held sway. 

At sick-call the men came in to see the doctor where 


’ the proud audience used to listen to floods of eloquence. 


At night the starving cats would prowl about the dark 
corners of the big hall during the stilly hours, giving 
rise to visions of bolo-men, and altogether this cradle of 
Filipino liberty made one of the best camps of the season. 

The beds and mirrors and lamps and other little luxu- 
ries were moved out from the living-quarters of the hall 
into the air, under the spreading shade trees, where the 
guns and gunners had their camp. 

There was some dispute as to which of the handsome 
beds bad been Aguinaldo’s own, but popular judgment 
settled upon the largest and most elaborately carved one, 
with the huge canopy resting on four tall turned posts. 

It was a great favorite, and worked twenty-four hours 
a day. The weary gunners who used it during the day 
found it sunny until they cut two of the posts off short. 
This did not improve its appearance, but it threw a grate- 
ful shade on the sleepers. 

Against one of the trees leaned a six-foot mirror, and 
fancy pictured Aguinaldo, arrayed in his state uniform, 
surveying his maguificence in this particular glass. This 
udded to the enjoyment of the artillery privates, who 
loved to make their toilets luxuriously before this star- 


tling glass. There was many a surprised man who, when 
happening along that way, caught sight of his own full- 
length reflection for the first time since leaving the civ- 
ilization of Manila for the primitive life of the camp, 
where the exquisite of the city cheerfully becomes a 
tramp in a week or less. 

General MacArthur's white collars, cuffs, and kid gloves 
were the constant wonder of his 
division in the field. Few be- 
lieved the base libel, which some 
one started, that the frequent 
pauses in the onward march at 
various camps were caused by a 
delay in the ironing of his laun- 


dry. 

The roblem of sleeping suc- 
cessfully is probably of more real 
interest to the campaigner than 
any other one thing, scospne. 
of course, his rations, and, if he 
a fighting-man, bis rifle and am- 
munition. 

The bamboo floors of the na- 
tive huts make pleasant beds. 
They are laid like laths, and the 
air comes up from below and the 
slats make ridges in the sleeper, 
but they have some spring to 
them, and this is the kind of bed 
most of the American soldiers 
are sleeping on now. A rice- 
field, with a ridge of sod for a 
pillow, is not so pleasant, for 
there are lumps and lizards and 
things in the grass, and it is al- 
together likely to rain hard be- 
fore morning ; and although mud 
is soft to lie in, it is not really en- 
joyable, especially as wet clothes 
grow chilly towards dawn. 

Hospital-corps people are good 
friends in need frequently, for 
their stretchers, when not in pro- 
fessional use, make famous beds; to be sure, they are 
rather rickety after long service, and they have large dark 
brown blotches on them where the blood from wounded 
men has soaked into the canvas; but they are soft, and 
well up out of the mud. 

Now that the rainy season is on in full force, the prob- 
lem for the men in the field is to keep dry. Quarters 














BED AT MALOLOS—USED BY AGUINALDO. 





IN THE PHILIPPINES 


have been chosen carefully, and those not on outpost 
duty can keep dry enough. The 7 marches out to 
duty in ponchos and rain-coats, with pillows and matting 
under the arms of cautious individuals who, while they 
must be wet, believe in being as clean and comfortabie as 
possible between watches, when they spread their straw 
mats and piliows, and reclining their weary wetness, they 
manage to get erage their thirty-six hours away from 
quarters, to which they return by wading or in boats 
when the rains are very high over the rice-fields. Shel- 
ters are made on the outposts with whatever material 
comes to hand, and natives returning through our lines 
to their homes are frequently startled to find that their 
houses have been entirely removed, the men carrying 
away the bamboo and nipa roofs and walls bodily. 

Huge baskets used for storing rice in are made to serve 
the same purpose, and, like Moses of old, several men 
will sleep peacefully in one of these baskets, without any 
pitch, however, to keep out the wet. 

The Filipinos love music, and every town first entered 
contributes its share of musical instruments to the general 
merriment, from native-made guitars to automatic pianos. 


’ The men get music as soon a§ the insurgents are driven 


out. One of General Otis’s bitter complaints is that the 
volunteers, in their love for music, have made a practice 
of carrying grand-pianos out to their camps in the field. 
Along the shore south of Manila the towns have been 
bombarded by our fleet; and as there were very few tar- 
gets except the church roofs and towers which rose above 
the trees, these conspicuous marks have served as play- 
things for the gunboats; they are riddled and torn and 
battered until there is scarcely whole roof enough left to 
keep a dry spot on the floor when it rains. 
evertheless, when the troops first thoved into these 
towns the churches were among the first barracks, and 
being overtaken by the rain in Bacoor on the first night 
in, and finding all the available floor s in the church 
occupied, I discovered that the pulpit was vacant, and 
afier scraping out the mortar and bricks which had been 
knocked off the roof and walls, with a saddle for a pil- 





AGUINALDO’S MIRROR—MALOLOS. 


low, and the moon looking down through the open hang- 
ing roof in the intervals of rain, passed a luxurious night 
in company with the usual assortment of ants, mosquitos, 
and lizards. 


A Retrospect 


AT THE ELEVATED-RAILROAD STATION 


LONE amid this noisy mob to-night, 
A Elbowed and jostled, crowded, pushed aside, 
Somehow I think of you, far from my sight— 
You whom I knew so well in days that died. 


Do you reproach me, since my heart seems cold, 
And silent lips in = and pride are curled, 

That now I seem to lose the warmth of old, 
And tread a stranger to my boyhood world? 


Dol! pe you? Oh, you know full well 
How I would Ean d come to seek you, sweet, 
The old love-stories in your ears to tell, 


And hold your hand while nestling at your feet. 


Ah, once again to feel the old-time thrills, 
The sweet, sharp poignancy of perished bliss, 
With veins agush like purple wine-press rills, 
The whole world concentrating in a kiss! 


I see blue skies, the hill in dreamy haze; 
The trills of thrushes pierce ecstatic air; 
I sigh with sweetness of your gentle gaze, 
And trembling, twine white filies in your hair. 


But Fate has parted us; our dreams must die; 
Where Duty calls me, there my feet must go. 

This rumbling railroad station, perched on high, 
Brings back to mind the Real World Below. 


Like blood-red poppies strewn through twinkling wheat, 
The city lamps are flickering from afar; 
A fiery serpent sweeps a curving street, 
And like a jewelled beetle creeps a car. 
And mute above, I see the secret stars, 
The Greater Bear beyond the Northern Crown; 
Below me, reging at his iron bars, 
The Flaming Dragon of the sleepless Town. 
WALTER MALONE. 
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THIS BUSY WORLD. 2y Z.8. Martin 


HERE is only one reason why we should not 
laugh over the din that was raised because Ad- 
miral Dewey gave his Washington house to bis 
wife. The din hurt the Admiral’s feelings, and 
we don’t like his feelings to be hurt. e said, 
last week, according to the New York Sun: 


Where I was a hero two months ago, I am now reduced to such a 
position that certain people cannot say things too villanous, too scur- 
rilous, about me; and no one defends me. 


When he spoke, the defence had not had time to line 
up. Probably be has been made aware by this time that 
he still has friends. All the same, he does not really need 
defenders. He has done nothing that needed ever so 
much explanation as he gave of it. He might do worse 
than to follow the example of the Duke of Wellington 
and have iron shutters put on the windows of his Wash- 

ington house against the 
. day when his admirers 

may come to break his 


glass. 

He has explained that 
he gave the touse to 
Mrs. Dewey as a token 
of affection, but that she 
only consented to accept 
it on the understandin 
that eventually it shou 
go to the Admiral’s son, 
along with certain prop- 
erty of her own. This 
explanation must make 
the Admiral’s recent 
critics feel very cheap 
indeed; but, after all, 

. they have shown them- 
selves to be so void of discretion and delicacy that it is 
not of much consequence how they feel. 

It has ae the American people for the last year 
and a half to make Admiral Dewey the exponent of their 
own vanity. The dimensions of his exploit at Manila 
have been magnified; he has been assured that he is the 
greatest naval hero the world ever saw, and abundant 
reason has been Faber him to believe in the gee | of 
that assurance. Washington and Lincoln, Grant and Far- 
ragut, have been invited to move up and make room for 
him. Buckets of the most subtle and powerful mental 
intoxicants have been brewed for him, and it has been 
insisted that he should drain them all in the presence 
of the brewers. He has dodged as many of them as 
he possibly could. He has underrated, if yor the 
importance of his exploits, and shown a decided and 
constant reluctance to wear the halo which his admiring 
fellow-countrymen have thought to be becoming to him. 
As an officer, a popular hero, and a nitleman he has 
conducted himself with admirable gal antry, discretion, 
and good taste, and the chances are that if he continues to 
take counsel of his own good sense there will be nothing 
in his behavior which he or his friends will find occa- 
sion to regret. 

As for the Washington house, the clamor over that was 
mortifying, but it should not have distressed the Admiral. 
The reaction is more like to inconvenience him than the 
original disturbance. 


A PRIVATE letter from the Philippines, dated about 
the middle of September, expresses strong convictions 
as to the need of mounted troops. The writer says: 


The problem is simply to catch the insurgents, just as ihused to be 
to catch the Indians in the West. Therefore the problem is simply 
one of transportation. Our troops afoot are not in it. Mounted troops 
will have to settle the muss, except perhaps when we first begin to 
move. The insurgents always have, and always will, light out in time 
to fight again another day. With mounted troops to catch them, it 
will be a different story. Five troops of the Fourth Cavalry are now 
mounted on American horses, and two on ponies. American horses 
do well here when fed on forage from America, and the muies are in 
five shape. With suitable transportation our troops could be from 
three to five times more effective. 


More horses and mules have arrived in the Philippines 
since this letter was written, and their usefulness appears 
in the accounts we have of 
what Lawton and Young 
have been doing. 

This same writer express- 
es his satisfaction with the 
Filipino climate. ‘‘I am 
well,” he writes, “‘and most 
of the officers and men 
whom I see are well, Ev- 
ery one who doesn’t actual- 
ly get down sick seems to 
have good health here. I 
think the climate better 
than that of various posts 
in America where I have 
been stationed, and it is in- 
comparably healthier than 
Chickamauga was two years 
ago.” 

Old residents of the Phi- 
lippines say there is no spe- 
cial difficulty about keeping well there if one takes fair 
care of himself and is discreetly abstemious. There is a 
concurrence of testimony that adventurers who try to con- 
sume in the tropics as much alcohol as they have been 
used to drink in the temperate zone come to grief and 
are disconcerted as to their livers. If the Americans are 
maintaining in Manila as many saloons as they are credited 
with, and are still efficient, it attests partly that they are 
hardy, and partly that they are new-comers. 








HE letter- writer above quoted says that American 
horses do well in the Philippines provided they have 
American forage. It is related that when the troops 
under General Merritt first went to Manila it became 
necessary to look for native food for the few horses that 
accompanied them. Men with market-baskets went out, 
and when they came to a grass-patch, cut the grass with 
a knife, put it in their ets, and went on to the next 
available door-yard. 
An amusing -— is told, too, about the water for those 
pioneer horses. The available water was brackish, and 
the horses wouldn’t drink it until it had been sweetened, 


But the commissary had no authority to furnish sugar for 
horse beverages, and there was embarrassment. 
The horses, however, had to have their eau sucrée, and of 
course they gotit. 


“THERE have been and. still:are British authors who not 
only looked upon:the: republication of their books in 
the United States before the days of international copy- 
right as theft, but who went so far as to rd the Amer- 
ican publishers of such books as rascals. t view. was 
never common in England, but it existed, and still 
exists, it is pleasant to find the contrary of it.so well 
expressed as it is in a letter that came last week from 
London to the Messrs. Harper. In that letter the writer 
says: 

I may say that I entirely disagree with the ideas of twenty years 
ago as to the “ piratical nature of American republications of non- 
copyright books. Unlike most authors, I am enongh of an economist 
to know that unless an American publisher acquires copyright be can 


the American nation escapes that burden, may have a grievance 
against the American nation, but that is a very different matter from 
a grievance of the author against the American publisher. 


The — who entertains these intelligent senti- 


ments Mr. C. Bernard Shaw, the English novelist. 
Twelve years ago or more the Messrs. Ha republished 
a book of his, and sent him £10 in recognition of his moral 


right as an author to share apy profits the book might 
yield. That was before the time of international copy- 
right, and there was then no protection for the works of 
foreign authors in this country. All that American pub- 
lishers had in such cases was.an. authorization of the use 
of advance sheets. Leatning that this same book had 
been recently republished by. another American house, 
Mr. Shaw. sends back the £10, with thanks for its use, on 
the nd that since the book’s tepublication even his 
moral claim to recognition by the original American pub- 
lishers had lapsed. 

So far as concerns the money, Mr. Shaw seems hardly 
to have been just to himself, for there are few books 
whose trade life exceeds ten years; but whether he is 
right or not about the check, the reasonableness of his 
general sentiments, as quoted, is apparent, and is much 
appreciated. 


HE projectors of the plan for reproducing in marble 

the Dewey arch in New York took occasion last week 
to emphasize the fact 
that the marble arch, if 
it ever comes true, is to 
stand in honor of the 
whole American navy, 
and not of any single 
hero. The arch, as it 
stands, is the Dewe 
arch, designed and bui 
in honor of the Admi- 
ral’s return, but the 
arch -to- be will be the 
Navy arch. This has 
been the understanding 
since the project of 
making the arch perma- 
nent first took form, and 
though it was somewhat 
ungracious to call special 
attention to it last week, while the Admiral was, in a way, 
under fire, it is proper euough that it should be under- 





Some time ago, as a ponceuenen of an investigation of 
the management of the Elmira Reformatory, the au- 
thority of the superintendent to use corporal punishment 
in that institution was suspended. It appears that Super- 
intendent Brockway holds that coupuiel Pabkdanant is in- 
dispensable to the maintenance of proper discipline, and 
complains that the severest punishment he can now use 
with incorrigibles is solitary confinement, which does not 
better them, but tends to drive them insane. Report says 
that he has asked the managers to permit “ paddling” 
again, and that they have referred his request to the Gov- 
ernor, and that. he refused it. The matter will doubt- 
less come before the New York State Legislature at its 
next session. The alternative to a resumption of ‘ pad- 
dling” at Elmira seems to be the transfer to other institu- 
tions of all cases which fai] to respond well to reforma- 
tory treatment. 
he efficacy of corporal punishment as a means of 

discipline, so much mooted everywhere nowadays, seems 
to be complicated at Elmira by Mr. Brock way’s personal- 
ity. He has been held up before the public in some 
newspapers as an ogre who takes personal delight in 
whippings, and his other work at Elmira has been made 
to appear of small consequence compared with his skill 
in laying on stripes. This treatment of him has been 
abomi ly unjust. As a matter of fact, the reformatory 
and educational system at Elmira has been a marve!- 
lous success and done a vast deal of good, and the main- 
spring of the whole organization has been Brockway. His 
record is so remarkable as to entitle him to the highest 
consideration-as a penologist and as ng oe re 

At the e time investigation into his methods of dis- 
ciplining evil-doers has not left him in quite so good a case 
as it fouid him. He is well on in years, and because ad- 
vancing years have —s impaired the efficiency, and 
sometimes the judgment, of other men, it is thought that 
they may have had that effect dn him also. Altogether, 
— confidence in Mr. Brockway as a disciplinarian is 
mpaired, justly or not, and whether corporal punishment 
is needed at Elmira or not, it does not seem likely that to 
him authority to inflict it will be restored. 


SINCE the game with Yale, Harvard doubtless has had 
various feelings about her football eleven, though, in 

ite of disappointment, there bave been few murmurs. 

here is a difference between disappointment and dissatis- 
faction, and though Harvard was abundantly disappointed, 
her dissatisfaction seems to have been confined to the in- 
considerate. But, however she feels about the eleven, she 
must be proud of the crowd that looked on at the Yale 
ime. t was a marvel in size, quality, and behavior. 

here was a big bank of Yale sympathizers, who would 


wave blue flags and howl in and out of season, but the 
vast ‘Harvard contingent was orderly to a consideraile 
fault, and in ‘of the earnest efforts of the authorized 


support the team, but 
its sentiment for a long 
time seemed to be that 
it would ye'l presently, 
when there was some- 
thing to yell about, and 
that something never 
came in the = mea- 
sure that was huped for. 
But what a crowd! 
The only way to have a 
bigger one would seem 
to be to have several 
gridirons, as the modern 
circus has several rings, and games iu operation on each 
gridiron. The seats on the Soldiers’ Field, at the Yale 
game, completely surrounded the football field, being built 
even over the entrances. The seats might rise higher, but 
arf were high as it was, Yet,with about 35, tickets 
sold, the demand for tickets so far exceeded the supply 
that no one can say how many thousand more spectators 
would have seen the game if there had only been room. 
The statisticians have not told us yet how great a trans- 
fer of money the game involved, but the amount must 
have been considerable enough to make a sliowing in the 
Boston bank balances. The $60,000 or more that was 
paid for tickets is only one item. The game being a tie, 
most of the bets were off, but railroad fares and hotel bills 
must have involved rather memorable disbursements, 


M® THOMAS REED says that in this country it takes 
a while to settle great questions by discussion, 
and that when they are settled they ought to be nailed 
down. Mr. Reed has had experience in settling things, 
and has doubtless done his ~ to make them stay settled. 
There is a way in which, if he wil!, he can do a service 
to this community for which we will all be grateful. If 
hg will take a sledge and a keg of spikes, and join the 

ion of the Fifth Avenue Church, and settle the War- 
zawiak question and spike it securely io something that 
will hold nails, we will all be grateful to him. The War- 
zawiak question has been settled from time to time, but 
it has fetched loose again every time. Less than a month 
ago it was sup to have beei) arranged; but it has 
since broken out afresh, and fuirly threatens to cripple, if 
not to ruin, what used to be the leading Presbyterian 
church in the country. Warzawink is the Fifth Avenue 
Dreyfus. His case is not to be discussed in a paragraph; 
indeed, it seems to be past discussion; but if it could by 
some miracle be settled to the satisfaction of the session, 
the Presbytery, and Warzawiak himself, it would be a 
great relief. 


ANOTHER case in dispute, the outcome of which is 
awaited with great interest, though not with the de- 
spair that clouds the Warzawiak matter, is that of Mr. 

berts the Mormon Congressman. Religious commu- 
nities and churches all over the country have bestirred 
themselves to have Mr. Roberts expelled from Congress, 
because he has three wives who were left over from the 
period when plural marriages were fashionable in Utah 
and had not been pronibited by local laws. The oppo- 
nents of Mr. Roberts aver that he is a violator of law; that 
his polygamous condition is an insult to the people of the 
United States; that to permit him to sit in Congress is to 
countenance and encourage polygamy, and that-he was 
sent to Congress expressly that polygamy through him 
might be condoned and fostered. “Mr. Roberts replies 
that his redundancy of wives is more his misfortune 
than his fault, and was incurred before Utah became 
a State and prohibited ery marring He declares 
that polygamy is dead in Utah, and has been given up by 
the Mormon Church, but that no Jaw compels a Mormon 
to abandon such wives as he had speared belers polyg- 
amy was prohibited, and that there are no legal or moral 
reasons why he should abandon the second and third Mrs. 
Roberts, but that, on the contrary, there are obvious moral 
reasons why he should continue to cherish and maintain 





.them. The fight is very hot, and there is a vast deal of 


interest in the outcome of it. The issue would seem to 
be one of fact and law, and not one of sentiment or re- 
ligion. Most of us disbelieve strongly in the expediency 
as well as the propriety of polygamy, and fervently dis- 
like the Mormon religion, but we want to see Mr. Rob- 
erts’s case disposed of according to the law and evidence. 


HE shower of Leonids which was expected on Novem- 
ber 16 failed to arrive in anything like the force anti- 
cipated by astronomers, and there has been much dissatis- 
faction and conjecture in minds sidereally inclined, in 
consequence. Leonids, it ap- 
pears, are shooting-stars which 
are understood to emanate 
from the constellation Leo. 
They have been used to recur 
every thirty-four years, and 
when they come they make a 
beautiful show of celestial fire- 
works. Their first recorded 
cage was in 902, and 
nee then they have several 
times shown apparent irreg- 
ularity in their recurrences. 
They were out in force in 
1832, and again in 1867. Me- 
teors were seen in fair num- 
bers this year on the nights of 
November 18, 14, 15, and 16, 
but the display was not un- 
: usual, and the expected swarm 

did not turn up. The theory of Professor Pickering of 
Harvard is that there has been a miscalculation of the 
orbit of the swarm, or possibly a change in it, and that 
it will be along in 1901. , 
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NATIVES OF NATAL, WHERE THE HEAVY FIGHTING BEGAN. 

















CAPE TOWN HIGHLANDERS IN HEAVY MARCHING ORDER. 
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GHost ‘THANKS. 


I. 

HE old coast houses of New England were built 

of oak and pine, and they decayed slowly. 

Their great stone chimneys remained long after 

the roofs had fallen away. The ruins furnished 

temporary shelters for fishermen in foul wea- 

ther, and chambers in the chimneys, wherein 
meats used to be smoked and kept for the spit, were as- 
sociated with legends of robberies at sea, from the time of 
the pirates Campbell and Kidd until the end of the days 
of the privateers. 

Solitary, lonely, and gray, these chimneys rose in the 
clear, keen, silvery air on the bluffs, the decrepit orchards 
behind them, and a row of white buttonwood, shedding 
its parchmentlike bark before them. 

I was sailing one day along the coast of Massachu- 
setts Bay, my eye following the glimmering greenery of 
groves and orchards and household trees on homeward 
ways. One of these ancient chimneys broke the curving 
outline of roofs. 

‘They used to say that that chimney was haunted by 
the ghost of » Chinaman,” said Sailor John, who was with 
me. ‘‘The people in these parts traded with China in 
the days of ginseng”—he pronounced the word ginsang. 

I had read of many kinds of phantoms, but had never 
before heard of a phantom Chinaman on the New Eng- 
land coast. Ginseng, with its nasal pronunciation—what 
could that mean? 

Old Captain John held the tiller, and looked curiously 
at the chimney as we passed. There was an osprey's nest 
in a decaying buttonwood-tree near the chimney, and 
gray -white ospreys, or fishing- hawks, were wheeling 
above it and circling towards the sea. 

** What is ginsang?” I asked of Sailor John. 

‘*Ginsang—didn’t you never hear of ginsang? Ginsang 
grows on the hill-sides, in the woods of the West, in Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia. There are patches of it on New 
England hills. It opened the port of Canton to the world; 
it is a magic plant, or so it was thought to be in China. 
The old warehouses along the wharves of Boston used to 
be stored with it; the Chinese once thought that it we uld 
cure all diseases and make the right kind of a man live 
forever. It had the ‘gift of immortality,’ the Chinese 
said. They exhausted their own supply in their provinces, 
and sought it from New England ships. Let’s anchor, 
and go and lunch under the orchard trees near the stone 
chimney. I'll tell you there one of the most curious 
stories that you ever heard.” 

We anchored, stretched ourselves under the crooked 
apple-trees in the shadow of the sturdy smoke-chimney, 
where Sailor John told me a tale of a New England 
Thanksgiving dinner which was associated with events 
that seemed to solve, to my mind, some of the many mys- 
teries of the soul. It furnished a strange chapter of the 
history of Massachusetts Bay, and held me with eyes fixed 
on the sea, not only because of its occult soul-analysis, 


but because it pictured the manner in which superstition 
opened the way to the China trade, and wrought mental 
miracles in China, like those which in many ways and un- 
der new forms find credence in New England to-day, and 
it left in my memory a haunting scene of a Thanksgiving 
dinner. 
Il. 

ARNEY POST was astrange man—so began the prim- 

itive narrative—but he was an honest soul; he meant to 
do right,but there was an angle in hismind. He was aday- 
laborer in pleasant weather, and he went fishing on rainy 
days in summer. . He had a sick wife and a great family 
of children, and he kept many dogs, as such men who 
can hardly feed their own families do. 

A, terrible thing had happened on the white reef that 
lay just beyond the sandy shore of the little coast town. 
An English ship from Canton, China, loaded in part with 
tea for Boston, had been dashed upon the reef in the No- 
vember gales, and had broken up. The bodies of the 
sailors had been washed ashore, and among these bodies 
was a Chinaman. 

The sun rose red against black clouds on the morning 
after the wreck, and the fishermen found the bodies laid 
out on the sand. They went to Esquire White, the presi- 
dent of the selectmen, or town council, to ask him what 
they should do. 

‘* Bury the English sailors on the hill by the deserted 
house,” said the Esquire, ‘‘and lay the Chinaman in the 
sand and apart from the others; he is a heathen.” 

Great excitement followed. The graves for the Eng- 
lishmen were dug, the bodies were lifted to the hill-side 
on boards and put into pine coffins, and the country par- 
son made a prayer on the hill as the earth covered them. 

Then the Esquire and the fisher-folk went down to the 
sand to examine the body of the Chinaman.. With them 
went Barney. The body was a pitiable object, and the 
sight touched the tender heart of the field-laborer. 

“T'll bury him, too, on the hill,” said Barney to the 
Esquire; ‘‘on the hill ‘apart from the others.’” 

‘* But he is only one of the great world, only as one 
wave on the ocean,” suid the Esquire. 

‘*We are all like that, Esquire—one wave; we rise and 
sink and go. I would want to have my body buried 
were I to be found dead on any coast.” 

‘** But he has no name,” said Esquire White. 

“ Then I will look for no reward.” 

‘** He is a heathen: look at his feet and his braid of hair. 
The sand furnishes a good-enough grave for him; let the 
waves wash over him; it is fate.” 

**That would never satisfy me within,” said Barney. 
* He is one of us—we are all human; we make fate.” 

Barney lifted the slender body of the stranger upon a 
board, and he and a negro boy carried it up the hill. 

He buried it ‘‘apart from the others.” But he was not 
satisfied. 

The fisher-folk had placed stones at the graves of the 
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Englishmen. Barney went to Esquire White to ask for 
his oxen to move a stone, 

** Where to?” asked the Esquire. 

“The Chinaman’s grave—all alone, away from his kin.’ 

“But,” said the Esquire, ‘‘none of his kin will ever 
know.” 

‘* He may know.” 

“Oh, Barney, you’re daft. Suppose the dead do know; 
he was a heathen; do the heathen dead know?” 

“I will work a day for you in the hurry of haying- 
time if you will let me have the oxen,” continued Barney. 

‘** Have your will, Barney.” 

Barney took the oxen, and placed a tall bowlder at the 
head of the Chinaman’s grave, ‘ «part from the rest.” It 
loomed there over the sea near the great stone chimney 
The people talked about it as they rode by, and the fish 
ermen as they passed on the sea 

The Esquire exacted from Barney the promised day's 
work in baying-time, and jeered at him in regard to the 
monument that he set up to ‘‘ nobody from nowhere.” 

‘*What satisfaction, Barney,” said he, ‘could it give 
you to do such a thing as that?” 

“The Chinaman knows, and | believe in ‘ ghost 
thanks.’ We don’t do right against the world for no- 
thing. The dead know.” 


IIL. 

QO Barney had a theory which has always becn held 

in part by Roman Catholics, but. which was novel in 
a farming New England neighborhood. He thought that 
people who were unable to return favors in this world 
would do so in another world, or that such, after death, 
would help those who had helped them, whom they could 
not repay here. He reasoned that this was the divine law 
of. gratitude, and he called it not ‘‘ intercession’ of the 
saints,” or ‘ spirit return,” but ‘‘ ghost thanks,” He was 
not a spiritualist in the common sense, but he found the 
Scriptures full of promises of the good-will of the spirit- 
ual world to unselfish souls, and when one Captain Flan- 
ders kept a poor family of sailor’s children from the town 
house, and the captain found two hundred pounds of am- 
bergris off Cape Horn, worth a hundred or more dollars a 
pound, he thought that he saw the hand of the dead father 
of the orphans in the captain’s good fortune. 

His favorite hymn was, “ There are angels hovering 
around,” and it was his joy to believe that benevolent peo- 
ple who died poor became ‘‘ ministering spirits,” and ren- 
dered “‘ ghost thanks.” ‘‘ Any one who does good without 
hope of reward will be made rich by blessed enmpany,” 
he used to say. ‘Every act of sympathy ends in a 
thanksgiving—the true riches lic in that mine.” 

He used to sit on the stone wall by the elder blooms, or 
‘** blows,” and talk with the neighbors who wandered along 
the way in the shady summer evenings. 

‘*A man with a good heart who is not blessed in him- 
self will be blessed in his children; and if he is uot, the 
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unseen world will reward him. I am going-to-doand do, 

and be and be, and help and help, and when I die I shall 

go to my own.” 

~ The people laughed at poor old Barney, and said that 

he was ** daft.” 

IV. 
ARNEY had done one thing that could bring him no- 
thing; such things grow; the Fates began to weave. 

One day, as the old folks used to tell the story after 
Thanksgiving dinners, old Barney sat down on the wall 
at the end of the cow-path that led tothe pasturcs. He 
kicked the wall with his loose shoes. 

I can recollect how the deserted place looked when I 
was a boy. The old cellar-door lay on an embankment 
among dwarf lilacs and bouncing- bets. There was a 
hand-stone by the well, and the frame of a grindstone un- 
der a black-cherry tree, where scythes and corn-cutters 
hung. 

On the windy hill, among sailors’ graves, grew sweet- 
fern 

On this November morning of which I am speaking 
Barney was on his way to the sea meadows to mow thatch 
for roofing and stable buildings, 

He had a son named Alden, with a wide forehead and 
curls, This boy had followed him, and the two had din- 
ner-pails 

Boner had sat. down to rest before he had begun to 
work, with a ‘‘Ob, hum! I don’t care if I do.” What 
that expression meant none knew. It answered some 
minor chord in his soul 

‘‘T must have a thinking spell first,” he used to say. 

That day Barney looked down the coast and saw the 
chimneys smoking with Thanksgiving fires. 

Alden too had a ‘‘ thinking spell,” as he sat by his fa- 
ther that morning on the wall. Down the turnpike-road 
he saw a tall chimney smoking over white gables. His 
heart had begun to warm with love for Esquire White’s lit- 
tle daughter Addie, who went with him to school on the 
clematis-lined road. The Esquire was to give a Thanks- 
viving dinner that day; a part of the children who went 
to the district school were invited to the feast as Addie’s 
‘** particular friends.” He was not invited. 

There was an empty room in his heart. 

The Esquire, out of pity, had loaned his father money 
at the time that the ‘‘canker rash” came to his family. 
Three of his brothers had died. But the Esquire wanted 
nis pay at last. Barney had nothing to pay—but work. 
So he worked for the Esquire for weeks, and while he did 
so his own family lived on mush and milk, and he began 
and ended the day with an ‘*Oh, hum! We can't tell.” 

Alden thought and thought. It was hard to be so poor. 
Were there indeed gods in the heaven? If so, would they 
help him? It was a faith-blinding sight to see his father 
give thanks at the table—for nothing—and the chimneys 
around all smoking with feasts. 

‘In the midst of his thinking spell that November morn- 
ing Barney suddenly turned to Alden and tapped his 
long bony fingers on his son’s dinner-puail. 

* 1t sounds holler, Alden.” 

** Never mind, father,” said the boy, who was all heart 
nud imagination. 

‘It is the best that I can do. This is Thanksgiving 
day, Aiden, and your mother slid into my dinner-pail a 
piece of rye bread spread over with marmalade. Think 
of her heart, Alden! She won't last long, Alden. I can 
see the yellow in the leaf before the tree turns color. She 
put the bread and marmalade into my pail that I might 
not forget what day itis. Let's change pails, Alden.” 

The boy uncovered the well-scoured pail and looked 
into it. There was no marmalade there. 

‘*Here, Alden, this goes to you.” 

Barney took the choice lunch out of his own pail and 
put it into Alden’s, 

‘‘Never mind me, Alden. It don’t much matter what 
I have now—my chance in life is gone. All that is left 
for me to say is, ‘Though He slay me, yet will I trust in 
Him.’ We can’t tell. But, Alden, Alden, your eyes stand 
well apart, which is a good sign. No good intention is 
ever lost.’ 

Barney had once tried to preach at the candle-light 
meetings, but had failed. 

Then his heart turned to Alden, whose eyes were wide 
apart, and he used to say: ‘*The good ideals which a 
father loses will be made up to him in his son. I will be 
you, some day, Alden.” 

That morning an extraordinary sight appeared on the 
sea—n speck of white enlarging on the wide purple bay. 

‘To China,” said Barney. 

A ship of nearly one thousand tons, with sails set, was 
crossing the bay, going out. She was a beautiful sight. 

‘“To China,” said the boy. ‘* Father, I never shall for- 
gct the bread buttered with marmalade. You gave me 
your soul in it. I will make you thankful in your old age. 
I can help you now.” 

** What is it, Alden? How?” 

‘* What is the most valuable thing that ship is carrying 
over to China, father?” 

‘‘Ginsang. It is worth all the rest of*the cargo. It is 
worth its weight in gold. The merchants exchange it for 
tea. They could not get into Canton in any other way.” 

*‘}’ve seen ginseng in the hollows among the sarsa- 
parilla,” said the boy. ‘‘ It is rate here.” 

Here and there in the woodland pastures were half- 
withered stalks of the magic ginseug, whose roots re- 
sembled the human form, which was one of the reasous 
that the Chinese regarded it as the gift of the gods. 

‘*T can gather ginseng, father.” 

‘*But they will not pay much for it here; it is only in 
Canton that it is worth its weight in gold. But you do 
pity me, Alden, and I am thankful for you. I tried to 
do some good in the world, but it was no use; I had a 
inessage, but couldn’t deliver it; it may be that my desire 
will pass onward to you. I see life in that way. If a 
man cannot be what he wants to be himself, it is a great 
comfort to see his visions fulfilled in his sons. §8o life 
compensates. I have not lost faith. Alden, Alden, I 
would rather see you a man of name and influence than 
to be one myself. Don’t you ever forget, Alden, what 
I have said this morning by the old chimney by the sea.” 

The two went down to the salt meadows, the boy 
whistling on his way, now and then stopping to uproot 
a bit of magical ginseng; the herb did grow here as well 
as in the Alleghenies. He pitied his father; he loved 
him, and the incident of the marmalade had so filled his 
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soul with a new purpose that he was another Alden now. 
The currents of life flow silently and unseen. 


At noon they returned to chimney to eat their 


dinner. 

“ Father,” said the boy, with a nervous resolution, “I 
will, I will, I will!” He bowed his head as though in a 
realm of fancy. 

‘*What, Alden? What is it now?” 

“T will give you a Thanksgiving dinner some day, and 
call all the people.” 

The sun shone fiercely for a fall day. 

They climbed up the flue into the chamber into which 
smoke had once passed to flavor and preserve hams, 
There were some strange papers there, left by wayfaring 
sailors. Alden opened one of these; it was full of curious 
characters, and among them was a rude picture of a Chi- 
nese mandarin or merchant, 

Alden glanced at it, and, tired of pitching thatch after 
his father’s scythe in the salt meadows, fell asleep 
leaning against the wall. His father took the paper and 


put it into his frock pocket, to examine at some other - 


time. 

Suddenly the boy started up, as from another world. 

‘* Father!” 

Barney opened his drowsy eyes. 

‘* Father, I’ve seen something!” 

‘* What have you seen, Alden?” 

. ‘A Chinaman —a Chinaman in the chimney. I can 
sce him now.” 

' “T don’t see any Chinaman in the chimney, boy. You're 
going daft.” 

‘*T can see him as plainly as Ican see you. He is big; 
he has shoes that turn up at the toes; he has silk robes; 
he has strings of Ln ag ioe his hair is roped, and 
his eyes are like ox-bows. He has something like a breast- 
plate of jewels. He is going out.” 

“Out where, Alden?’ 

, ‘ He is all fading away. The chimney is haunted, 
ather.” 

‘* "Twas the ship going out to China that made you see 
that, Alden.” 

“This is more than a dream. - I shall see that China- 
man again.” 

The two climbed down the chimney and went home, 
Barney looking suspiciously into the elder-bushes by the 
way. 


v. 
O™= day Alden said, ‘‘ Father, I am going away.” 
‘The Fates were at their looms. 

‘Where, Alden?” asked Barney, with a strange light in 
his eyes. 

‘To China, with ginseng.” 

** Now that you have begun to be a help to me, Alden?” 

* You shall not want for Thanksgiving dinners in your 
old age. Iam going to become rich for your sake.” 

When a boy begins to see the poverty of his home and 
to dream dreams, love is likely to be a factor in the case. 
It was so now. Alden never mentioned the name of 
Addie, but her face haunted him like the Chinaman’s, and 
the two appeared to him in the same vision. 

He left for Boston in 2 few days, taking with him an 
old chest that had Chinese characters that had been found 
among the wreckage of a ship from China. 

His father carried him away to the city, in his shaky 
wagon drawn by old Dobbin, whose harness was all tied 
up with tow strings and toggles. 

They met the Esquire on the way in his fine carryall. 

: Alden shrunk up in a heap. Addie was with her 
ather. 

Esquire White leaned out 6f the rolled-up curtains. 

‘Goin’ to sea?” said he to Alden. 

Alden bobbed his head, which seemed to sink into his 
body, out of sight. . 

‘* But don’t you never come back till you can do more 
credit to your family than your father ever has done! Go 
lang!” 

He touched the horse with his whip, and the animal 
shot ahead of them. Addie’s face appeared at the back 
of the flying vehicle. Alden’s head craned. She waved 
her ree j sympathetically. Alden saw that hand when it 
had gone from sight—he would see it for twenty years. 

As Alden looked back towards home for the last time, 
he saw the old smoke-chimney, and above it the gray 
stone at the shipwrecked Chinaman’s grave. That brought 
tears to his eyes. 

VI. 

HE Fates were making ready to weave; the pattern 

was set. 

So in the Canton packet Alden sailed away with a sim- 
ple quadrant, a Bowditch navigator, a pea-jacket, and 
other clothes from the slop shop, and much ginseng. The 
ship contained a large quantity of the magical herb in its 
cargo. Foster’s wharf, India Wharf, and Long Wharf 
faded away, and Castle William, that guarded the harbor, 
sunk in the sea. 

In Alden’s dreams, waking or sleeping, three scenes 
continually reappeared—the old chimney, with its smoke- 
room; the grave of the Chinaman, which his father had 
made; and the bowery road where Addie had waved her 
hand from the open curtains at the back of the carriage 
after her father's withering words. 

In the usual way of the young sailor, now sick, now 
coming to his stomach, with an appetite for salt stuff— 


- pork and pulse—with an accident or two from the spanker, 


he arrived at the China Sea, and entered that part of the 
burning tropic world whose river port is Canton. There 
he learned to weigh teas and pack silver at the hong, or 
commercial house. 

He did more, for his purpose lifted him above the other 
clerks at the hong. He learned the Chinese commercial 
language. He came to count in Chinese, and was given 
the post of a recorder of goods. 

He attracted the attention of the Chinese mandarins at 
the port. 

Among the tea merchants at Canton was Hoqua, an 
officer of great wealth and influence. Hoqua and his sons 
had the supervision of the American e for a genera- 
tion. Hoqua was the soul of honor, a true gent n, 
about whom American sea-captains who visited the hong 
brought wonderful stories to America. He was a life-long 
friend of the Boston commercial firm of Russell & Co. 
Mr. Forbes, a pioneer merchant in Canton, relates that 
Hoqua one day sent for an American trader whose health 
and resources had failed, and who owed him $100,000, and 
said to him: ‘‘I hear that you want to go back to America 
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and have nat Gin eaeney., b-eameenyy ts lose renee here 


are your notes ’ é 
A heard much of the great Hoqua—of his honesty, 
his liberality, his riches, his silken robes and jewels. He 
attraction towards 


bo a strange him, and ldnged to see 


One day he was told by the stevedores that the great 
tea merchant wes sgeeeeees the hong on a rom 
the river. He to the open doors, which ed out 


on paler of airy bridges and boats. 


barge made its way amid the forests of craft. On 
the front deck, just outside of a parti-colored canopy, stood 
a tall form in eer robes, 

As Alden’s eye fell upon it, his heart stood still. That 
was the very Chinaman whom he had met, or seemed to 
have met, in the chimney by the sea! 

A tremor ran over him. Do the living appens to the liv- 
ing? Are there ghosts of the living? Did ever a Chinese 
merchant prince appear in a ruined house to a simple 
country boy half the world away? 

The barge approached the hong. He stood there, Hogua, 
with robes of lustrous silk and strings of pearls. His 
sleeves were flowing, his shoes curved 5 sabe at the 
point, and he wore a strange breastplate of jewelled em- 
broidery. There was a serene look in his face, an expres- 
sion of beneficence, such as is seldom seen among trad- 
ing-people. All this Alden had seen, or seemed to have 
seen, before. 

The barge touched the bridge at the << and Hoqua 
entered the trading-house, and was received like a prince. 

Alden walked about the tall man as one ina muse. He 
could not restrain his tongue. 
~ ‘T have met him before,” said he, to an English clerk; 
‘‘or am I going to have the fever?” 

‘*Where?” asked the astonished accountant. ‘‘ Where 
have you met Hoqua before?” 

“In America!” 

** You have gone out of your head this time,” said the 
clerk. ‘* Hoqua was never out of China.” 

But before him was the Chinaman of the chamber of 
the chimney—the face, the robes, the jewelled ornament 
on the breast. 

Alden felt of his pulse. It was normal. He went apart 
by himsclf to receive the cool winds that flew over the 
foresis of bridges. 

VIL. 
HE Fates were weaving. 

Alden felt the grent soul mystery of these events. In 
the loneliness of his life he was led to inquire as to the 
cause that should lead the eidolon of a Chinese mandarin 
merchant iuto the visions of an American pasture-boy. 
His life became haunted. He followed Hoqua. 

He stood as near as ible to Hoqua when the mer- 
chant was in the hong, often just behind him; he somehow 
felt that the tall form in silk and strings of jewels was a 
spiritual acquaintance. 

One day, as the two were seated under the same airy 
canopy, looking out on the glimmering junks in the river 
harbor, Hoqua suddenly bent his eyes on the young man. 
Alden saw the glance and felt it, and his knees shook. 

**You come from the city called Boston,” said Hoqua, 
in Chinese. ‘* That is half-way around the circle of the 
world. You never saw any of our people before.” 

The sailor drew up his shaking knees. 

“TT once saw a Chinaman in America,” he answered. 
‘He was dead.” 

Hoqua drew himself up in his chair, and lifted his long 
arms and flowing sleeves with corded ruffles. 

“* How could that be, my young friend—dead—dead?” 

The eyes of the two met. 

‘* He was wrecked on a tea-ship in a storm on the coast. 
My father found his body among the rest.” 

** Was it an English tea-ship?” asked Hoqua. 

“ An English tea-ship, bound for Boston,” said Alden— 
‘*so I was told. It struck the reef in the storm.” 

po held up one hand, as if pointing. 

‘I knew that ship. I saw her when she sailed away 
with papers for America. I knew that Chinaman, too; his 
name was Cumwa. He went without leave. He was of my 
family blood—of my own ancestors’ blood. He heard the 
American sailors tell stories in the hong, and his mind 
would sail away in dreams; then he sailed away. He 
wished to see the other side of the world. This world is 
not so very large.” 

Hogqua leaned his arms on his knees, and lifted his hand 
so that his silk sleeve fell back from his white ruffles, in 
which were jewels. 

““My friend from the other side of the world, what 
did your father do with the body? The bodies of our peo- 
ple are sacred.” 

Alden’s form grew heroic. His father seemed a grand 
figure now. 

‘*He buried it in a decent grave on a bluff, and set on 
it a stone. My father is a man of heart.” 

The mané@arin rose slowly, and towered above the forms 
of the Chinese who had gathered around him in the pavil- 
ion. He spread out both of his great arms over Alden, 
and said, 

‘*He shall be blessed; your father shall be blessed.” 

He touched the mystic figures woven of gold threads 
and jewels on his breast, and said: 

“He who befriends a dead body, a Chinaman, shall be 
blessed of all the spirits of the ancestors of the man who 
died in solitude. Your father shall be blessed. You shall 
be blessed. Your father shall be blessed in you.” 

Hoqua moved toward the council-room in the hong. 
There was a conference of ship-owners there. In an hour 
he came out again, and said: 

**I have purchased your apprenticeship; you are free. 
Come with me to my plantation on the river.” 

Alden looked upon Hoqua as a father now, a brother, 
a kind of god. He rose to follow him. He would have 
followed him anywhere. 

As he was preparing to embark on the barge a black 
tempest arose, and at the breaking of the clouds some 
Chinamen came running down to the hong to tell Hoqua 
that his brother had been killed by the lightning. 

Darkness and light together came into his face. 

* That cannot be! That cannot be! He had eaten gin- 
seng!” 

But the brother of Hoqua was dead. 

‘* It was not the true ginseng,” said the Chinese doctors 
when others came to tell Hoqua the dreadful news. 
** We would give pound for pound in gold for the true 
ginseng, and let our young friend from Boston, around the 
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shadow of the world, weigh the ginseng,” said one of these 


grave men. 

“*T have ginseng,” said Alden, ‘“‘ It bas the true body. 
Come and see.” 

He went to his chest in the long store-room. Hoqua, 
the doctors, and a company of Chinese merchants followed 
him. He opened the chest, and held up a forked root that 
looked like a doll. 

Hoqua smelled of the root; he put it to his lips. 

“e is the true gine. he said. “The gift of 
gods. Weigh it! weigh it! You shall have its weight in 
go ” 


The Chinaman in the chimney seemed to reappear in 


Hoqua. 

“aiden rose up. He felt himself rich. The New Eng- 
jand road came back to him. He saw Addie again wav- 
ing her hand from the curtains at the back of her father's 
carryall. His heart glowed with a moment of exultation, 
when suddenly his New England conscience returned. 
A New-Englander is always a New-Englander. 

‘*Hoqua,” said he, ‘I will sell the ginseng to you as 
medicine. It is true ginseng, but no ginseng has immor- 
tal life in it. It may cure disease, but it will not make you 
live forever. I am honest in all my ways; I would not 
deceive you.” 

Hoqua’s face clouded, then lightened up. 

‘* Your father buried the sailor,” said Hoqua. ‘1 see 
him in you.” 

The ginseng avas weighed, and a fortune was placed to 
the account of Alden. - 

‘*The ancestors of Cumwa are leading you by chains of 
gold invisible,” said Hoqua. 

Was this indeed so? queried Alden. Were his father 
and Hoqua right? Were there indeed ‘“ ghost thanks,” 
or only invisible law? Wus there a Hand behind his 
hand? Were there feet unseen following him? 


Vill. : 
HE Thanksgiving that he had promised his soul, that 
he would one day make for his father in the old coast 
town, haunted Alden still. 

It rose before him at the Feast of the Lanterns. He 
was richer now. He could pay his father’s debts. He 
was richer than the Esquire himself. How would he meet 
Addie? How would Addie meet him? He wrote to his fa- 
ther that fortune favored him, and as soon as he could get 
released he was coming home, would give him a surprise 
and make him a Thanksgiving. He wrote such a letter 
yearly for seven years, then once, in the same spirit, each 
two years or more. 

Poor old Barney! His wife had died. He had had the 
lumbago, and gone yearly more and more into debt. The 
poor-house door stared him in his face; only Addie stood 
between him and that. She supplied his wants in several 
ways. But as often as Barney received a letter from Can- 
ton he carried it around to his neighbors, sayir g: 

‘*There! What did I tell you,now? It is ‘ghost thanks!’ 
‘ghost thanks!’ It is all because I gave a gra¥e to the 
Chinaman, He knew!” 

The East India Company used to tell stories at the 
hongs. One of these related to an old merchant named 
Denman, who had befriended young Benjamin Franklin. 
This man failed in business in Bristol, England, went to 
America and made a fortune, and returned to pay his 
creditors, 

He discharged his debts in a novel way. He invited 
his creditors to a dinner. They came in no very kindly 
feeling, and found what he owed them, principal and in- 
terest, under their dinner plates. 

Alden had a vision after hearing this story at the hong. 
He would make a dinner like that for his poor old father, 
some day. It was an easy vision to realize, for he became 
richer daily. Alden became worth more than £20,000, a 
fortune at that time, and with his wealth the vision of 
what he would do for his father and Addie grew. 

It was little that was new that Barney could say to 
Addie, but he one day brought her a very curious pic- 
ture. It was the Chinese paper that Alden had found in 
the chimney, and that he had put into his coat ket. 
It was that of a giant Chinaman in silk robes, flowing 
sleeves, and strings of pearl, with a breastplate like a 
priest's, or an imitation of one. They looked at it to- 
gether, aud agreed to keep it until Alden should return. 


1X. 
CARRIAGE rolled down the old Indian road, now a 
turnpike, past rowened meadows, azure woods, and 
stacks of corn. 

It stopped at the door of the Esquire. 

A serene face stood under the red woodbines as it 
stopped. It was the Esquire’s daughter Addie. 

A middle-aged man got down from the carriage and 
said to the woman, 

“Do you know me now?” 

‘*I do not fecl that I have ever parted from you. I 
have seen this hour in my heart.” ‘ ‘ 

‘Yours was the one kind hand that waved after me 
when I went away. It shall be the first one that I wish 
to take on my return..’ . 

He stepped up under the cool shadows of the woodbine, 
in the warm Indian summer, and took her hand. 

** Addie, I want this hand for my own.” 

‘* Alden, I want your heart for my own! I wanted it 
when I waved my hand after you twenty-one years ago.” 

‘* Where is your father, Addie?” 

‘** He is dead.” . 

“Where is father?” 

“‘In the old home. I go to see him every day. I would 
bring him here, but he will not come.” 

** Does he still believe in ‘ ghost thanks’?” 

‘Yes, Alden, he seems to sce the prophet’s mountain 
vision, that unseen hosts encamp around those who strug- 
gle for good, and they who be ‘ for us are more than those 
that be against us.’ I have been true to him for his own 
sake and for your sake. - I have loved him for you.” 

“‘Oh, Addie, he does not know that I have come home. 
Let us two be married on Thanksgiving day, which is 
close at hand, and yon shall invite him, and all who have 
lent him money and befriended him, and so fulfil his 
dreams. My father has a beautiful soul.” 

The good >eople all received notes from Addie, the Es- 
quire’s daughter, to take their a ae meal with 
her. She seemed to invite more ple than the house 
could hold. What did it mean? There was never heard 
of such a thing in Cape Village before. The old Esquire 
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had left to her nothing but his farm and a bank account 
of a thousand or more dollars. The Esquire was not 
greatly ‘‘ aforebanded.” 

A in the invitation added to the amazement 
of Rot a few. It was as follows: 


Barney, onw's fanaa a yg re por 
or for service—please me your bill on the week before 
Thantagiving Tito con wotches tas to discharge ha fotlor’s 

His son? Where was his son? 

The people rau from house to house to discuss these 
a matters, each one looking up to the chimney on 
the hill and the gravestone of the Chinaman as he went. 
Had Alden sent home money to his father? 

Some of the ap ger went to old Barney with the 
— news, but old man only shook his head and 
sa 


“T know a3 of it—only here,” and he put his hand 
on his heart. ‘‘Is Alden home to Thanksgiv- 
ing?” asked he of his callers, 

**She has invited me—Barney—old Barney. I tell you 
it is ‘ ghost thanks.’ You don’t believe in such things. I 
do. {cate believe that two and two make four, The 
souls of the blessed discharge their debts. All this seems 
mighty strange, Ido not know what to make of it.” 

Thanksgiving day. The mellow bell in the white 
steeple rang, and the people gathered from the harvest 
farms in the chureh, but did not listen much to the ser- 
mon. They were thinking of what was to follow. 

Noon. he people filed out of the church and made 
their way towards the house of the late Esquire. 

The old minister led them. He had been invited too— 
‘especially invited.” 

¢ people filled the house, but found Addie absent. 
They asked for her, and were told by the gardener, who 
managed the farm ‘‘on shares,” that she had gone after 
Barney. Then the people walked around and around, 
and looked up betimes to the old chimney and the tomb- 
stone on the hill. 

Some sailors came running up the hill and entered the 
house. They were asked why they had come, 

**To the bie ore, | ” was the reply. 

“What wedding?” 

But the parson put his finger on his lips. So they did 
not answer. 

The tables were set and loaded with the usual New 
England hospitality, and with some dishes that the guests 
had never seen before. The plates were turned, and cards 
with the names of the many guests were laid upon them, 

At one o'clock the church bell began to ring. This was 
unusual. Who had told the sexton to ring bell? 

The parson did not seem to be alarmed. He went out 
in the open field under the great shining elm, and asked 
the people to follow him. They did so, filled with Won- 
der. 

Presently all eyes were turned towards the glimmering 
ath that led through the near woods to old Barney’s 
2ome, 

There was a flutter of white silk; Addie was coming, 
dressed in white, with a cloud of silk around her. She 
was leading old Barney, and he, he had on a new suit; and 
behind them walked a man with a firm tread and a noble 
face, with eyes bent upon the ground. 

The people stood silent, the three came on, brush- 
ing away the goklen leaves that had fallen in their way 
as they approached. 

The parson met them under the elm, and said to the 
stranger and to Addie, “ Join your two hands,” 

They did so, and then the parson said some words, and 


"lifted his voice: 


“I pronounce you husband and wife. Let us kneel 
down.” 

The people fell down on their knees, with streaming 
eyes, and Barney’s form shook, and he said: 

“‘I knew—I knew—I always knew. ‘Ghost thanks.’” 

The Thanksgiving dinner followed.. Each debtor found 
his bill to old Barney paid as he turned his plate at the 
table. The wonder grew. 

The old parson stood up at last, and made an address 
tu the bride and groom, and asked of the groom, ‘‘ Do 
you believe in ‘ ghost thanks ’?” 

‘* No—may my father forgive me—no.” 

‘**Then how do you account for your life?” 

The people stood silent. 

**My father buried an unknown Chinaman. That was 
the first step towards my good fortune, He gave me his 
Thanksgiving dinner out of hisdinner-pail one day, and 
I resolved that I would make for him Thanksgiving din- 
ners in his old age that good people would remember; 
and [ went away to do it, and Addie waved her friendly 
hand after me. That was my second step. I met Hoqua, 
the great Chinese merchant, and told him that my father 
had buried a nameless Chinaman on the New England 
coast. He gave me his friendship for what my father had 
done for one of his race. That was all.” 

‘* But the vision, the ghost!” said many voices. 

‘That is easily explained. ‘I saw a picture of Hoqua 
in a Chinese print as | was falling asleep in the chamber 
in the chimney, and I had a vivid dream. Here is the 
picture. Father kept it.” 

* Alden,” said the old man, “do you think that when 
every good thing that we do is rewarded in this world, 
as we see it here to-day, that we shall not be remembered 
by those who have passed on to the other side?” 

“Tt may be so, as a matter of spiritual law.” 

**Oh, don’t use such cold words as those, Alden! It is 
‘ghost thanks.’ Look up to the hill, to the chimney and 
the gravestone! Alden, look! It is ‘ghost thanks ’—all 
‘ghost thanks!’ Those tl at ‘are for us are more than 
t that be against us,’as the Scripture says of the 
mountain vision. It is to have friends on the other 
~~ They bring than vings—how I cannot tell, Al- 

n 


The Fates had woven. 
Are there ‘ ghost thanks’? 


Loneliness 


HE myjriad-facéd multitude that pass, 
An ever-changing, never-ceasing show, 
Drive deep the blade of loneliness. Alas! 
Amid the thousands not one face I know! 
Ernest Nga Lyon. 
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A Bookman’s Notes 


OVERS of Thackéray who are interested in the new 
book that has been compiled about him (one enn- 
not, in all conscience, ca!) it a “‘ Life”) by Mr. 
Lewis Melville may be assured of two things: 
first, perp Se not find here, except in paves, 
the real ckeray—the Thackeray who nailed 

his glove to the throne of England and challenged royal- 
ty in The Four Georges; second, they will, on the other 
hand, find currency, and frequently credence, given to n 
lot of gossipy stories that have grown about the great 
man, and which should have been allowed to a fur- 
gotten lysine the sieve of time long ago. For they have 
as little relation to the real Thackeray, in what pretends 
to be a serious biography, as the caricature of him in 
this book bears resemblance to the character of the living 
man, ‘‘ Mere lovers of ana and gossip,” as the Saturday 
Review remarks, caustically, “ wil! no doubt be perfectly 
satisfied with these two volumes, for with ana.and gossip 
they can regale themselves to their hearts’ content, but 
more serious readers can hardly lay them down without 
the liveliest feelings of disappointment and surprise.” 
After all, no adequate life of Thackeray is likely to super- 
sede Mrs. Ritchie’s reminiscences and correspondence of 
her father incorporated in the introductions placed be- 
fore each volume of the Biographical Edition of Thack- 
eray’s works, until some inspired writer with a genius for 
biography like Carlyle or Dean Staniey or even Mrs. 
Gaskell seizes the subject, and capturing the soul of the 
Se it in the babiliments in which he lived and 
worked. 


Among the comments and reviews of Mr. Melville’s 
book, which, unfortunately for him. is stated by the pub- 
lishers to fill the void of finality in the literary history re- 
— Thackeray’s life, 1 have seen no reference to a 

ife of Thackeray which appeare’ in 1891 in the Great 
Writers series published by Mr. Walter Scott in London. 
The work was undertaken and begun by Mr. Herman 
Merivale, and finished by Mr. Frank T. Marzials. Certain 
memorials of the Thackeray family were placed unreserv- 
edly in Mr. Merivale’s hands, through the kindness of Mrs. 
Ritchie, bearing especially on Thackeray’s youth, and Mr. 
Richard Garnett, among others, rendered valuabie assist- 
ance. The work was prepared with the care and skil: of 
a literary craftsman, and accuracy of statement in every 
detail was diligently sought after. ‘This Life of Thacke- 
ray still remains, so far as a connected biographical record 
is concerned, the most just, most reliable, and most com- 
plete life of the Titan that bas been written. It is, as one 
would say, astraight story, and as such it has a biograph- 
ical value that ought to give it an esteemed place in Thack- 
erayan literature, 


The Great Writers series contained two volumes by Mr. 
Richard Garnett,which were models of biography in con- 
structive skill, character-building, and true insight and 
appreciation of literary and moral values. They were the 
tafe of Carlyle and the Life of Hmerson. These books, 
with the one on Thackeray alreacly mentioned, deserve to 
he better known in America. With them I should also 
link Mr. Augustine Birreil’s exceedingly charming Life 
of Charlotte té, in the same series, which was also 
—— for some new matter reluting to the Rev. Patrick 

ronte. 


The fresh interest that is being awakened in the Brontés, 
through the publication of a satisfactory edition of their 
work, is further stimulated by the sympathetic, if some- 
times fulsome, pages devoted to Charlotte Bronté in Lit- 
erary Hearthstones, by Marion Harland, just issued by 
the Messrs. Putnam. Mrs. Terhune is largely indebted 
to Mr. Clement Shorter’s Charlotte Bronté and her Cirele, 
which was published about three years ago, and is, with 
the exception of Mrs. Gaskell’s Life, the most important 
compilation of correspondence and memorials,and the most 
exact and comprehensive chronicle of the Bronté circle, 
that has yet been published. If but for one contribution, 
Mr. Shorter’s work would have a unique value, namely, 
the collection of letters that Mr. Nicholls, with a sensitive 
regard and natural reticence, had withheid from publica- 
tion for twoscore years. These Mr. Shorter succeeded in 
acquiring, and these letters alone would make his book 
on Charlotte Bront® indispensable to any future biogra- 

her. But of Bronté biographies we have had enough. 

Irs. Gaskell is a host in herse!f for all time, and the pub- 
lishers haye done wisely in employing Mr. Shorter to 
edit and annotate Mrs. Gaskell’s Life for the Haworth 
Bronié, in preference te publishing a new Life, for which 
there was some temptation, if no necessity. 


Peter Newell’s Pictures and Rhymes promises to be one 
of the most acceptable, as it is one of the most truly hu- 
morous, picture-books of the season. Mr. Bangs, who 
pleasantly introduces Mr. Newell's work in this book to 
the public (not that he needs any introduction), sees in the 
fact that this genial brother fun-maker of his was born 
into the world on the anniversary of Correggio’s death 
a significant coincidence. It is more disturbing, how- 
ever, to have him state that had Mr. Newell been born 
a day earlier it might have changed his whole career, and 
transformed a budding artist into a future President of 
the United States. We can well spare Mr. Newell's gifts 
of administration (which we will not question) for the 
dispensation of that delightful fund of humo: with which 
he has added to the gayety—and not to the serious prob- 
lems—of the nation. The earliest recollection some of us 
have of Mr. Newell’s humorous work was in Mr. Albert 
Lee’s Tommy Toddles, published. a few yeurs ago by the 
Harpers. What an indelible impression of mirth did that 
picture of the toy animats, marching in diminishing line, 
make as they curved up to the door of the Noah’s ark! 
His brand of humor has been especially en rapport with 
Mr Bangs’s, whose last tivee books he has illustrated. 
The Enchanted Typewriter, which has recently appeared, 
shows him at his best, and, it might be added, Mr. Bangs 
too. Mr. Newell, by-the-way, informed the writer of thc 
classics of the Styx that his favorite authors were Bulwer 
and Bangs! ‘There are only two of us who could have 
donc that,” said an artist the other day, pointing to a 
clever stroke, ‘‘ Velasquez and myself. And,” he added, 
quietly, ‘‘ Velasquez is dead.” So is Bulwer. 
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E THAT WENT ASTRAY. 


TS—AN INCIDENT OF THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA.— Drawn sy E. W. DemINe. 





TUTUILA—~OUR SHARE OF THE SAMOAN ISLANDS 


NDER the new Samoan treaty the United 
States becomes the possessor of a small isl- 
and in the South Pacific Ocean, situated about 
930 miles south of the equator. For some 
fifteen years past we have had a more or less 
sentimental regard for this island, because it 
was here that our government had acquired from a native 
chicf a lease of part of the shove of a harbor on which to 
establish a coaling-station. The harbor was the only one 
in the Samoan group in which vessels could lie safely 
during a hurricane, such as occasionally visits the group, 
and its only drawback was that it was almost wholly in- 
accessible on the landward side. Now and then, but at 
long intervals, an American man-of-war has called at this 
harbor, but it may be doubted whether any of the -rews 


BY HUGH H. LUSK 


old straw material and conical shape. - The- natives were 
most friendly. They invited us into the largest hut, on the 
floor of which we were accommédated with mats. of wo- 
ven grass, while two girls prepared a bowl of kava juice 
for our special entertainment. Personally, I had heard 
enough about this famous liquor of the islands to decline 
it, and though my companions tasted it, they were wise 
enough to leave it to our hosts to paralyze themselves 
with the strange narcotic. In the mean time we had con- 
trived to make it understood that we wanted a guide 
to show us the native path ovef the hills to Leone Bay, 
where the missionary lived, and the offer of a dollar read- 
ily secured a guide, in the person of a young man of mag- 
nificent build and appearance. 

The bargin once made, we lost no time in starting. 
































PAGO-PAGO, TUTUILA, SHOWING THE HILLS RISING FROM THE SHORE, 


ever attempted to climb the almost precipitous hills that 
wall in the placid sheet of landlocked water which the 
nutives call Pago-Pago. The island of Tutuila is by 
far the least known of the three main islands that form 
the group of Samoa. It lies about thirty miles south of 
the other two,on which alone Europeans or Americans 
have settled, either as planters or traders, and excepting 
the harbor of Pago-Pago on the southeast, and a small 
bay known as Leone, near the northwest corner, it possesses 
no place of anchorage or shelter even for the smallest 
trading-vessels. It was my fortune a few years ago’ to 
spend a day or two on the island, and during that time I 
travelled on foot from the eastern to the western end. 
As it is at least possible that Americans may be interested 
in learning exactly what their new possession is: like, I 
reproduce from the notes made by me at the time the 
impressions made upon me of both the place and the 
»cople. 
The general appearance of Tutuila, like that of all the 
volcanic islands of the South Pacific, is very beautiful, [ 
reached it on a lovely morning in December, as a passen 
ger for Apia on board the mail-steamer from New Zealand 
to San Francisco. At that time the steamers had not be- 
gun to call, as they now do, at Apia itself, but trusted to 
lunding and embarking passengers by means of a schoon- 
er which acted as a tender to the steamer, and met it in 
the passage between Upolo and Tutuila. As we ap- 
proached the land we looked anxiously for the tender. 
As we entered the passage, from twenty to thirty - five 
miles broad, between the islands, every eye scanned the 
shores, under the impression that the schooner would be 
found lying at some point under the lee of the land. 
There was, however, no sign of a sail. On either side 
the land rose high and broken, clothed from shore to 
summit in the luxuriant vegetation of the tropical islands, 
and as we proceeded at half-speed through the passage 
it became more and more evident that for some reason our 
tender had not arrived. We had reached the castern end 
and cleared both islands before any solution of the difii- 
culty presented itself, but then a very small cutter was 
discovered lying close inshore, at a point where a native 
village could be seen among the palm-trees that formed a 
background to the silver-white coral beach. Signals were 
made to this boat, and after a time it came off and lay 
alongside, while a party of four or five passengers, with 
their baggage, were put on board to make the best of 
their way to Apia, while the steamer proceeded on her 
voyage. 

‘Fhe cutter turned out to be a trader engaged in collect- 
ing a cargo of copra (sun-dried cocoanut) to be taken to 
Apia to the German company’s stores. We were told we 
could stay on board if we liked, but the cutter must go to 
Leone Bay, at the western end of the island, before it 
would return to Apia. The prospect of staying on board 
was so disagreeable that several of the party determined 
to try the alternative plan of walking overland to Leone 
and there awaiting the arrival of the cutter. Leaving all 
our luggage on board, we were landed on the beach within 
a hundred yards of the village,which now showed among 
the trees like a group of overgrown beehives of the 


Our guide, who was dressed in full native costume, which 
consisted of a very large and finely powdered head of 
hair, and a very small cincture of some kind of native 
cloth round his loins, led us along the beach for a short 
distance, and then faced the hill which rose abrupt and 
very steep behind the little village. The climb was so 
steep that but for the profusion of saplings, shrubs, and 
climbing plants that hedged in the narrow path we should 
hardly have managed it. When at last we reached the 
top we found ourselves at a height of perhaps eight or 
nine hundred feet above the sea, on the top of a long ridge 
that seemed to run the whole length of the island. It was 
easy to sec, almost at x glance, the character of the place. 
The ridge rau at about the same height for perhaps twelve 
miles, forming the backbone of Tutuila; but at the west- 
ern end the land sinks to little more than half the height, 
which I should judge to be nearly a thousand feet at the 
highest point. It is all densely wooded, th: ugh the trees 
are nowhere of very large growth, and the undergrowth 
of crimson-leaved shrubs, arrow-root, ginger-plauts, and 


pineapples forms a complete jungle which is very difficult 
to penetrate. 

he land slopes downward from the central ridge on 
the northern side in a succession of spurs, with deep 
glens and watercourses between; but on the southern 
coast, especially near the eastern end of the island, the 
slopes end abruptly in cliffs and precipitous banks that 
descend to the ocean. It is here that Pago-Pago lies, 
and from the top of the ridge it can be seen like a nearly 
circular basin of perfectly smooth water, shadowed by 
the surrounding mountains, and with only one narrow 
= which winds between two lofty wooded 
bluffs. 

The island is not more than eighteen miles long, and 
nowhere, I should judge, much more than five miles 
broad. From the path we followed, which led for about 
six miles along the very top of the range, it might easily 
have been supposed that the place was uninhabited, as 
there was not a sign of cultivation nor anything to show 
that it had ever been disturbed by human footsteps. 
When we began to descend the slope towards the north- 
ern shore, however, signs of life began to show them- 
selves. The steep glens between the spurs widened out 
into little shallow valleys, and in each of these there nes- 
tled small native villages embowered in trees—chiefly 
cocoanut- palms and bread-fruit—and surrounded by 
miniature fields of yams, while the beds of the streams 
were covered by the broad green leaves of the great water- 
lily, the root of which, under the name of ‘‘ taro.” forms 
an important part of the food of the islands. No more 
romantically beautiful villages can be imagined than are 
thus to be met with at the mouth of cach of these litile 
gicns, and it is hardly possible to fancy, after seeing the 
people enjoying—as they evidently do—the indolent calm 
of these homes, that the same people have guns stored 
away as their choicest possessions under the thatch of 
each hut, which they can be roused to use on what looks 
to a stranger but very small provocation. 


From what I saw of the natives of Tutuila, I should . 


Fuppose them to be well disposed to Europeans so long 
as they are not much interfered with. There have been 
repeated and somewhat sanguinary wars among them 
during the last twenty years, but the mission station at 
which I slept that night had never been molested by 
either party, nor, indeed, had the mission school been in- 
terrupted, though it contained young people of both 
parties, 

From what I saw during my two days’ stay, I should be 
disposed to think-the mission estimate of something short 
of five thousand natives as the population a fairly correct 
one. Nearly the whole of their villages are near the 
northern shore, facing Upolu, and the people have always 
owned the headship of the Malietoa family, the high chiefs 
of that island. It may be feared that in case of wars be- 
tween the German rulers of that island and the natives—a 
contingency which aH experience renders only too proba- 
ble—it will be a very difficult task to restrain the warriors 
of Tutuila from crossing the strait to the assistance of 
their people. But for such a contingency as this, there 
should he really no difficulty in managing the natives of 
America’s new possession. A suitable man as resident 
could soon, and easily, obtain great influence over the 
people, and although the task of in any degree mouldin 
them to American ideas, either of life or gover niaat weal 
be difficult, and a scarcely worth the trouble, the 
island could at least be made peaceful, and its simple 
people happy and contented. 

There is certainly no wealth to be extracted from Tu- 
tuila. Even the primitive agriculture of the island could 
hardly be much extended, as there is scar¢ely an acre of 
level land to be found there. Cocoanuts, indeed, grow 
along the shore everywhere, and even to some extent 
inland; orange-trees grow to the dimensions of forest 
trees; there are nutmeg-trees in the forest that clothes the 
slopes ; and arrow-root, ginger, and pineapples abound 
everywhere. All these things go to seiko America’s 
South Sex island a delightful fairy spot, but they are, and 
must always be, on too minute a scale to hold out any 
temptation to the planter and the trader. Perhaps, for 
the sake of the natives at least, it is well. 
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PROSPERITY REIGNS— [HE NATION GIVES THANKS 


CURIOUSLY notable feature of the present pros- 
erity wave is the apparent unexpectedness of 
its arrival. As late as last March there were 
those in high authority as commercial and 
financial prophets who saw no immediate hope 
of the return of good times. There had been 
so many false alarms for two or three years past, so many 
confident but baseless predictions that gos ged was just 
at hand, that when the improvement ly came there 
were few to recognize its tremendous extent and signifi- 
cance. Financiers so shrewd as the vessel-owners of the 
Great Lakes went so far as to contract a large proportion 
of their tonnage for the current season to the iron-inter- 
ests at an average of about 60 cents a ton, hardly more 
than the closing rates of 1898, litle realizing that before 
September 1 the demand for D between Duluth 
and Lake Erie ports would be unsatis! at the extraor- 
dinary rate of $1 85 a tou. No branch of industry is more 
sensitive to the delicate variations of the times than the 
steel and iron business, and yet last February the owners 
of the great mines at the head of Lake Superior con- 
tracted nearly their entire output at prices barely 25 per 
cent. larger than those of 1898, only to find that within 
a few months the price of pig-iron had almost doubled 
—rising from $10 50a ton in August, 1898, to $20 25 in 
August, 1899. In the same way the steel men, not realiz- 
ing the tremendous advance then about to begin, con- 
tracted large quantitics of their product at prices which 
now look ridiculously Jow. And yet there were a few 
manufacturers who, by shrewdness or good luck, foresaw 
what was coming, and they are now reaping their reward. 
All this emphasizes the fact that there is a wide dis- 
tinction between what may be called a condition of pros- 
perity and the actual prosperity of rapidly advancing 
rices. 
‘ Only a week before his death the late Charles A. Pills- 
bury, of Minneapolis, who was more familiar, perhaps, 
with conditions in the Northwest than any other man, told 
ine that a real condition of prosperity had prevailed all 
through the West for nearly two years before the arrival 
of the boom in prices which attracted the attention of the 
East. 

“I was on the Republican advisory committee during 
the McKinley campaign,” he said to me. ‘‘ We knew 
that many Eastern companies had been including the 
‘gold clause’ in their mortgages, and we thought it would 
be a good idea to have the records of different counties 
examined with reference to farm mortgages; if they had 
the gold clause in them, we thought it might be well to 
call public attention to the fact. But, greatly to our sur- 
prise, we ascertained that during the previous three or 
four bad years the Easterners had crowded the farmers, 
and either compelled them to pay up or had taken their 
land. It was the desperate economy of hard times that 
paid off the indebtedness of the West, and when the last 
two big crops were hurvested, bringing plenty of money 
into the country, the farmers were in a condition to buy 
new machinery, new wagons, and lumber for new houses. 
That gave the railroads work to do, and when money be- 
gan to flow freely for transportation the railroad directors 
expended it for needed improvements and new rolling 
stock, and that set the stee] men and other manufacturers 
briskly at work—and the chain of prosperity was com- 
»lete.” 

' Indeed, by this means debts all over the country wer 
liquidated, shaky railroads were reorganized, and unstall 
commercial institutions were forced to close up, leaving 
only their healthy competitors in the field. But the coun- 
try, with all this economy, had run short of supplies, and 
when last spring promised immense crops of wheat and 
corn, the whole West began at once to buy, and a mere 
condition of prosperity in which people were living with- 
in their incomes, but not making much money, gave place 
to a real prosperity boom, and prices went upward with a 
rush, 

Few people have any conception of the extent and im- 
portance of the improvement which has becn wrought 
during the last four months. Especially is this true on 
the Atlantic seaboard, where the movement has not been 
quite so visible, perhaps, as it has been nearer the great 
centres of production further West. And it is not an 
improvement affecting one or two industries; it is not 
alone in Kansas and , aoe lf where the farmers have 
just harvested the greatest crops of corn in the history 
of the States; it is to be found in the factories of Massa- 
chusetts, in the cotton-fields of the South, in the mines 
of Arizona, and almost everywhere else throughout the 
country. A few specific figures, gathered almost at ran- 
dom, will show the conditions most conclusively. 

Prosperity is quite likely to discover itself first in the 
receipts of the transportation companies, both railroads 
and steamship lines. In a former article I discussed the 
truly remarkable conditions prevailing on the Great Lakes, 
where vessels have been clearing in cash from a 
single ten-day trip; where the rates for wheat, iron ore. 
lumber, and coal are higher than they have been in 
years, if not in the history of lake commerce. The 
railroads have been making an ually remarkable 
showing. The gross earnings of the Pennsylvania road 
increased, during the eight months ending August 31, 
more than $3,500,000 over the earnings of the same pe- 
riod in 1898. The August gross earnings of the Bur- 
lington railroad were the greatest for any month in the 
history of the company. For the weck ending Septem- 
ber 30, the freight shipments eastward from Chicago were 
the largest ever made in seven days. They amounted to 
130,000 tons, compared with 40,000 tons in the corre- 
sponding week of 1898. The building of new railroads 
and the relaying and improvement of old lines are also 
going forward at a phenomenal rate. During the first 
nine months of 1899, 2700 miles of new road were laid, 
more than half of it being constructed during the last 
three months of the period, and in spite of a great sear- 
city of labor and the difficulty of getting supplies of steel). 
All the car-building companies are overloaded with orders, 
and the railroads find it impossible to get cars enough to 
carry the enormous grain crops to the seaboard. 

Never before in the history of the country had there 
been such a foreign demand for American breadstuffs and 
American mauufactures. The exports of the entire 
country for last August exceeded all previous records 
by more than $20,000,000, being 25 per cent. greater 
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than the enormous export record of August, 1898, and 
83 per cent. higher than the average for that month 
in the years 1894, 1895, and 1896. The total exports 
for the first eight months of 1899 were more than 792 
million dollars, compared with 778 million in 1898, 
641 million in 1897, aud only 508 million in 1890. Dur- 





ing the eight months of 1899 the export of manufac- 
tured articles has ee more than one miliion dollars 
re day, including Sundays and holidays, the total for the 

days being $246,228,916, while in the same months of 
last year the total export of manufactures was $201,444, - 
606. Of this increase in exports of manufactures, iron 
and steel form the largest item, the total value of iron and 
steel and their manufactures exported in the period men- 
tioned being $68,008,071, against $52,925,082 in the cor- 
responding months of last year. 

In other and less expected, less notable lines the exporis 
have increased in a manner not less remarkable. The ex. 
portation of boots and shoes in the fiscn! year 1899 
amounted to $2,711,885, against $1,816,536 last year, 
$1,010,228 in 1895, and $585,902 in 1889. The value of 
boots and shoes exported in a single yeur never reached 
as much as $1,000,000 prior to the fiscal year 1895, bui 
has grown very rapidly since that date. The exporta- 
tion, of paper from the United States has increased very 
rapidly during the last decade, being in 1899 nearly five 
times as much as in 1889. The exports of lumber and 
munufactures of wood from the United States in the fis- 
éal year 1899 are nearly double those of « decade ago. 
The total value of the exports of wood and wooden 
ey" ~ iaa in 1899 was $41,679,416, against $19,654,034 
in 1887. 

All these increases in foreign business have brought im- 
mense sums of money info the country. This is strik- 
ingly shown in the reports of the clearing-houses—an in- 
fallible index as to the conditions of trade. For the single 
month of September the clearings in New York city 
reached the vast sum of $4,400,076,378—nearly a billion 
dollars more than the clearings of the corresponding 
month in 1898. The clearings for all the banks in the 
United States for last September were npward of seven 
billion dollars, five and a balf billions in 1898, and only 
three and a third billions in 1898. It wil) be seen that the 
clearings for asingle month have more than doubled in 
six years’ time, and increased more than one and a half 
billion dollars in a single year—1i898 (co 1899—an amazing 
evidence of the present condition of prosperity in the 
country at large. And there is more money in the coun- 
try and more in circulation than there has been in yenrs. 
According to the latest Treasury report, the total circula- 
tion of all kinds of money in the United States on October 
1 was nearly one and a half billion dollars, an increase in 
a year of over $132,000,000. The per capita circulation 
has reached $25 45, compared with $24 71 in 1898, $22 49 
in 1897, and $21 10 in 1896—very significant comparisons, 
showing that the wealth of the country is more than kecp 
ing pace with the increase in population 

In the matter of crops the conditions have never been 
better. AsIsaid in a former article, the corn crop of 1899 
will reach at least 2300 million bushels, by «!l odds the 
greatest production in the history.of the country. This 
will make cattle cheap to the stock-raiser,aud the prices of 
meat having increased 10 to 30 per cent., his profits will be 
correspondingly large. The wheat crop is not quite as 
large as it was last year, but the prices are firm, the foreign 
demand heavy, and the chances of large advances are 
good. Cotton has been steadily advancing in price, rising 
from 5.94 cents « pound in 1898 to upwards of 7 cents in 
September of this year. This advance in cotton, if the 
September price holds good, means that Southern farmers 
will receive at least $75,000,000, possibly $100,000,000, 
more for this year’s crop than for that of lust year. This 
means a great deal to the South, as well as to the country 
at large. 

The mines and the smelters are also pouring forth 
greater amounts of metal this year than ever before, and 
the prices are much higher. Lake copper sold for 12.30 
cents per poe on September 2, 1898; on August 25, 
1899, it sold for 18.5 cents—an increase of 50 per cert 
In the same time lead went up from 4 07 cents per pound 
to 4.60, tin and pig-iron doubled in price, and the produc- 
tion of pig-iron will be increascd in 1899 over 1898 by 
fully 2,000,000 gross tons. 

Interest rates have been going down, especially in the 
West, showing that money is more plentiful, and that mon- 
eyed men are looking forinvestments. Western towns and 
counties now borrow money on about a 34-per-cent, inter- 
est basis, and lately trans-Missouri catile-feeders have 
borrowed in the Chicago market at 4 per cent. Yet it 
was only four years ago that the United States had to sell 
its bonds on an interest about one-half of 1 per cent. 
higher than the rate now paid by Chicago; and within 
easy reach of the memory of the present generation 
farmers who wanted to feed cattle in Nebraska and Kan 
sas had to pay almost as much per month as.they now 
pay per year. Money is actually loaning in Chicago 
cheaper than in Berlin, and nearly as cheap as in London. 
Indeed, one has only to read the advertised announce- 
ments of all manucr of curious new companies and pro- 
moters’ enterprises in the newspapers to be convinced that 
the country is full of money for investment. 

People are buying luxuries in liberal quantities again, 
and that, too, is an important evidence of prosperity. For 
instance, in the first eight months of 1897 the total value 
of the diamonds imported into the country was only 
ahout $3,000,000; in 1898 the amount had increased to 
$7,500,000, whereas this year the total of 1898 has actually 
been doubled, the number imported having a value of 
$14,600,000. 

All this increased activity has meant an enormous in- 
ercased demand for labor, with a resulting increase in the 
wages paid. ‘The return of good times is always marked 
by many strikes, attendant on the readjustment of wages. 
This year has been no exception, although in a surprisingly 
large number of cases the advances have come volun- 
tarily. Even such old and well-organized concerns as the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Compaay have been complaining 
of their inability to get a sufficient number of workers. 
Verily the army of the unemployed, of which the orators 
of 1896 had so much to say, is no longer an army. A cu- 
rious effect of this demand for labor has been the decrease 
in crime in the great cities—for idleness and crime go to- 
gether. For instance, for the year ended September 30, 
1895, during the hard times, 927 convicts were sent to the 
State penitentiary of Illinois. For the same period in 
1899 the number was only 506—a most remarkable evi- 
dence of the moral power of prosperity. 

Ray STaNNAKD BAKER. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF CAPE NOME, OCTOBER, 1899—THE CAMP THEN CONTAINED 5000 PEOPLE. 





























COUNCIL-HOUSE OF THE NATIVE ESQUIMAUX. 
































MINING ON THE BEACH WITH SHOVEL AND ROCKER. 


THE GOLD-FIELDS AT CAPE NOME, ALASKA. 





The New Gold - Camp 
Under the Arctic Circle 


San Franoisoo, November 10. 


APE NOME, or Nome City, is the name of the 
newest and most northern gold-camp in the 
world. When this picture ‘was taken the 
town was just two months old, and had 5006 
inhabitants. Nome is 100 miles from St. 
Michael. It is on the ocean beach, unpro- 

tected from the fierce winds that sweep down from icy 
Bering Sex. During the present season this lack of pro- 
tection from storms led to the wreck of many vessels and 
lighters, and the loss of a large percentage of supplies 
which were worth their weight in gold. Every steamer 
that has come from Nome during the last month has 
brought all the passengers it could carry. The exodus 
has been greut, because fuel is scarce and provisions dear, 
and the place has proved to be very unhealthy. 

That Cape Nome was rich in gold was discovered not 
quite a year ago by three Swedish prospectors. They 
had been compelled to spend the winter on the beach, and 
they whiled away the time by prospecting for gold. Both 
on the beach and among the gulches through which small 
streams run to the sea they found gold in such quantities 
that their return to St. Michael caused a greai stampede 
to the new diggings. They came over the ice to get sup- 
plies, and their large store of nuggets and coarse gold 
induced many adventurous men to follow them to the new 
El Dorado. 

The first vessel to reach the camp was the steamer 
Albion, on which was George Liebes, one of the managers 
of the Alaska Exploration Company. She arrived on 
June 18, with a party of mining experts, and at that time 
120 prospectors were scattered along the beach. The 
town is made up mainly of ‘‘shacks,” or rude board 
structures, many of them barely high enough for a man 
to stand upright in them. Many men spent the winter in 
tents, as it was impossible to get lumber to meet the de- 
mand. No trees grow within many miles of the settle. 
ment, and all fuel, except drift-wood, must be hauled for 
miles over the ice. Within a few months several substan- 
tial wooden buildings have been erected, though lumber 
costs $200 per thousand, and carpenters receive $15 a day 
of eight hours. Building lots are in demand at from 
$10,000 to $15,000—the same lots which sold early in the 
spring for a few hundred dollars. AJl provisions are very 
dear. Meals of the simplest kind cost from $1 50 to 
$2 50, and whiskey of the tanglefoot brand brings fifty 
cents a glass. 

The town has no hotel, no regular lodging-house, no 
hospital; but it has a score of liquor-saloons and dance- 
halls, and the Alaska Exploration Company has put up a 
good store, in which it placed « $50,000 stock of goods. 
Three other trading companies are building stores. The 
four creeks near by—Anvil, Snow, Dexter, and Glacier 
creeks—have all been staked. Some of the claims have 
yielded this season $250,000, worked in the crudest fash- 
ion. The largest nugget found was worth $312, but nug- 
gets of $50 and over are common. Thic gold is coarse and 
of good quality, and what makes this a great camp for 
the poor miner is that all the gold is found within 
six feet of the surface, under the tundra or moss 
that covers the ground. The luckiest man in the 
camp is Lindblom, a Swedish sailor, who last year desert- 
ed from a whaling-vessel at Kotzebue Sound, and was 
one of the three discoverezs of Nome. Now his fortune 
is estimated at $3.000,000. The miners on the beach, 
who have no tools except shovel, rocker, and gold-pan, 
have taken out from fifteen to thirty dollars per day 
during the season, and many have made far more than 
this. 

The season at Nome is shorter than at Dawson, as it 
lasts only four months. For two months the sun never 
falls below the horizon, and this twenty-four-hour day is 
utilized by working three shifts of men eight hours each. 
Next season promises to see an enormous rush to Cape 
Nome, as trustworthy experts have declared the ground 
far richer than at Dawson. Doubtless many of these ad- 
venturers, when they find all the good claims at Nome 
taken, will go on to Cape York, 120 miles farther up the 
Alaskan coast, which is also reported to be rich in the 
precious metal. Several prospectors who have returned 
from Cape York recently declare that the sea-beach is 
rich in gold, and that placer-mining will give as large re- 
turns as in the older camp. 

Groree HaMuLin Firtcna. 
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j AFTER THE BATH. 


A child fresh from its bath, in dean dainty clothes 
is a suggestion of lvory Samp All dainty wash- 
| able things may be restored to their original 


| freshness without injury, by use of Ivory oap. 


Any person wishing a copy of this picture may mail to us ro Ivory Soap Wrappers, on receipt of which we will send a copy (without 
printing} on enamel plate paper, 14x 17 inches. a suitable size for framing. THE PROCTER 4 GAMBLE CO. CINCINNATI. 
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This Department went to press November 24. 


HICAGO University’s Board of Athletic Con- 
trol has at length been stirred to activity after 
repeated scandals resulting from the play- 
ing on athletic teams of ‘‘ unclassified” stu- 
dents. And it must be confessed the time 
for some official utterance from that body 

was long past due. 

But the rule recently adopted—to wit—that ‘‘ only reg- 
ularly classified students shall be eligible, until they have 
been one quarter in residence at the university,” makes a 
weak effort indeed towards blocking the channel through 
which so much of Chicago’s athletic material has entered. 

With respect to exemption from the possible embar- 
rassments of entrance examinations and subsequent class- 
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YALE’S HEAVY CENTRE BUCKING. 
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WILMARTH MAKING WISCONSIN'S BEST RUN—35 YARDS. 


room supervision Chicago resembles Columbia—only it is 
more alluring. An ‘‘unclassified” student, be it under- 
stood, is what elsewhere we call a ‘‘ special” —he may be 
enrolled as a member of Chicago without examination, 
without declaring himself a candidate for degree, and with- 
out submitting to the ordinary class-room discipline. 

He may come and go when he likes. 

Now at Chicago the period of probation for the football 
candidate recruited as an ‘‘ unclassified ” student is short, 
and the way easy. 

He may go into residence at the university at the open- 
ing of the summer Guarter—and there are few pleasanter 
places for summer residence than the University of Chi- 
cago in the first part of the summer, with the lake, Jack- 
son Park, fine roads, and a public golf-links not half a 
mile away. He need not take more than two courses, 
and two ‘‘snug” ones among the long list offered for the 
diversion of those inclined to some summer dabbling in 
the business of the uviversity are easily found. 

Then in August the regular football practice begins, and 
by the third week in September his quarter’s work is com- 
pleted; he has gained official residence, and is eligible to 
membership on the ’varsity eleven! 

Such a rule as that just put forth is even worse than 
none—since I fear it may only accentuate the undesirable 
custom of preliminary practice. 

Chicago has protested much of her athletic righteous- 
ness, and we must see evidence of sincerity in this “ un- 
classified” student matter very shortly, else sportsmen 
will be forced to the conclusion that Chicago has no wish 
to close this meauis of easily recruiting her teams. 


[* is a startling disclosure that so many of her team be- 
long to this class; that the rule just passed, declaring 
no man eligible to the captaincy of a ’varsity team unless 
he is a regularly classified student and “ has completed 
a satisfactory amount of work,” if it were retroactive, 
would disqualify the captains (Kennedy and Moloney) of 
both football and track teams. 

Nor have we forgotten the case of Southard, who went 
to Chicago last spring simply to play baseball, and was 
given good rank in his two courses, although his class- 
mates insisted on his incompetency. 

Chicago, with her easy quarterly entrances and exits, 
and no requirements of 
continued residence, pre- 


Last year the Board of Control pleaded it had been 
duped by Burnett and Cavanaugh in the absence of need- 
ed rules, and promised to make those rules. What is 
there to .\be said this year when the same thing occurs 


THICAL conditions have so considerably and so gener- 

ally improved throughout the country, and especially 

throughout the great Middle West, as to give ample cause 
for present joy and future encouragement. 

None the less, we now and again find men of question 
able athletic status on the teams of colieges professing 
sympathy with healthful amateur sport. No doubt this 
is to- be expected. The day is coming when the athlete 
who has sinned will not offer his services to a college 
team, or yet require affidavits with which to support his 
uttered word; but that day has not yet arrived. Mean- 
time we must look to faculty committees and others in 
charge for the maintenance of a wholesome standard ; sud 
we must expect them to dispense with the athletic service 
of any man whose athletic antecedents are abundantly 
suspicious. 

There cannot always be literal letter - proof, nor a 
trial by jury. Nor are they needful. Aun athlete whose 
previous associations have been such as to cast suspicion 
upon his amateur status should not be permitted to be a 
member of a college team, for he thus transfers the suspi- 
cion of himself to the entire team. 

When, therefore, a university's athletic sponsors have 
been apprised of the suspicions attaching to any one of 
their athletes, they must at once either prove his innocence 
beyond a queation of doubt or put him off the team. The 
Scotch verdict of “‘ not proven” is by no means sufficient. 
If the university sporisors do neither one thing nor the 
other, we must conclude their professions of sympathy 
with healthful sport to be insincere. 

Chicago had two men on her football team this year— 
Wellington and Slaker—whose antecedeiits are decidedly 
suspicious from an amateur-sport view-point. 

Corne}l has another in Walbridge. 

Now friends of college sport. wish to see the amateur 
status of such men established beyond a doubt, or they 





























PRINCETON-INDIAN GAME—PRINCETON GOING AROUND END, POE BLOCKING PEARCE. 


and the Board puts forth a weakling rule that is an insult 
to the intelligence of sportsmen? 

A university whose regulations are so loose as to permit 
the practical abandonment of class-roum, by its athletes, 
as we have repeatedly seen, needs thorough shaking up. 





sents unexampled op- 





portunities for athletic 
abuse, and therein is the 
more reason for prompt 
and thorough supervi- 
sion on the part of the 
Board of Control. 

After the experience 
Chicago had last year 
with Burnett, Cava- 
naugh, and other ‘‘un- 
classified students,” one 
may be pardoned for ex- 
pecting this Board, if it 
really has the interest in 
wholesome college ath- 
letics it pretends, would 

















have fortified itself 








against similar impos- 


ture. METOXEN GOING AROUND PRINCETON’S TACKLE, 


want them taken off the teams of universities which pre 
tend to such athletic righteousness. 


OST offensive of Western football aggregations this 

year, however, is the band that the Chicago College 
of Physicians and Surgeons has gathered. Even more 
ex-college stars have been mustered than ‘last year, and 
the array reads like a Chicago A. A. or Pittsburg all-star 
eleven of a few years ago. I am glad to add that Michi 
gan’s Board of Control cancelled her game with this 
* collected ” eleven. 

Farther East, in western Pennsylvania, there is at 
Washington and Jefferson College an athletic condition 
which should drive away all college teams that have re- 
gard for their amateur status. 

On the Washington and Jefferson foothali eleven arc 
Hammer (centre), McFarland (left guard), and Bird (full 
back). McFarland and Hammer were, respectively, left 
tackle and centre on the Latrobe, Pennsy!vania, eleven, 
and Bird full-back on the Greensburg, Pennsylvania, 
eleven, last year. The Greensburg and Latrobe teams 
were professional, and did not pretend to be otherwise, 
though the clubs were called athletic associations, for 
convenience’ sake. 

The members of these teams were paid stated sums of 
cash, according to their prowess, a dentist handling the 
money for the Greensburg football men, while the base 
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ball nine of a year ago, on which were Barclay by ert 
ette), Moran and Hafford (ex-Georgetown), and Bradley 
(ex-Princeton), was managed by the well-known James 
Gay. 

No self-respecting college should meet this team on the 
gridiron. 


Nota! NG will come of the movement making to renew 
athletic relations between Michigan, Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin on one side, and Chicago on the other—if Chicago 
persists in always dragging forward the guarantee propo- 
sition, 

There is only one arrangement by which these universi- 
ties can meet in football, and that is by an equal division 
of gate-receipts. That is the only proper arrangement 
from a college and a sportsman’s view-point. 

The persistency with which Mr. 8 clings to this de- 
sire for guarantee is worthy the agent of a travelling circus, 
but not of the faculty athletic representative of the Chi- 
cago University. Just at the moment all the universities 
concerned are standing upon dignity, each waiting for the 
other to take the initiative. 

There is no doubt that the desire for reconciliation is 
general, and the feeling is current that the sentiment 
needs only the chance of easy expression. 

I do not expect that chance to come early enough to 
permit of games this autumn, but no doubt the univer- 
sities will get together this winter, if Chicago acquires 
less concern for the gate-receipts, and does not seek to dis- 
criminate against Illinois in the latter's future schedules 
with Wisconsin and Michigan, The latter two universi- 
ties could not in honor ignore [llinois on future arrange- 
mevts. 

At all events, an immediate settlement of differences is 
not likely to result. 

Rumors that a Chicago-Michigan or Wisconsin-Chicago 

ame is to be played after Thanksgiving continue to 
floated, but are not likely to lead to a meeting. 

Such a meeting seems frankly impossible, judging from 
their respective schedules, even if there were no differ- 
ences over the question of gate-receipts and the playing 
of games alternately on the home grounds of the enga- 
ging teams. 


MICHIGAN and Wisconsin’s meeting on Thanksgiving 
day in Chicago will be especially interesting because 
of its being the first game the two have played since ‘93. 
Apart from that feature, it will be notable in bringing to- 
gether two styles quite dissimilar. Both are strong in 
the rush-line, and each has a half-back of cmmmeenty 
good quality; but Wisconsin relies almost entirely on the 
kickiug of O’Dea, while Michigan depends for her ground- 
gaining on a running game. 

Judged by their showing in the East (Yale 6, Wiscon- 
sin 0; Pennsylvania 11, Michigan 10), Wisconsin has the 
stronger line on the defence, but Michigan the more va- 
ried attack and the stronger all-round offence. 

Wisconsin began her season very early, in order to be 
the better prepared for the Yale game, at which the 
team no doubt was at its best. Michigan is proverbially 
tardy in rounding into shape, but her slow though steady 
improvement must be counted in her favor, while Wis- 
consin’s form will probably suffer because of a training 
season uvnecessarily prolonged by preliminary practice. 

O’Dea seems at once the strength and weakness of Wis- 
consin. His punting is unequalled East or West, and no 
doubt, when not especially pressed, his drop-kicking is 
profitable; but his very prominence leads to too much de- 
pendence upon him for ground-gaining,and makes of Wis- 
consin a partially developed team. 

If it were not for the exhibition of fumbling and off- 
side play Michigan gave at Philadelphia, I should have 
no doubt whatever of her success over Wisconsin; and as 
it-is, so near as one may judge from a single view of the 
teams in their mid-season, it would seem to me that Michi- 
gan’s eleven is one of greater possibilities than Wiscon- 


_sin’s, and ought to prove the stronger on the 30th. 


EASONING from Oberlin’s 0-6 owen Kad last year 

against Cornell, and her 12-0 defeat of Purdue = 
this year, it looked as though she would rank up well 
in 99 after her games with Chicago, Carlisle, and Cor- 
nell. But Chicago beat her, 58-0, in a farcical contest, 
in which Oberlin showed poor physical condition and but 
little knowledge of football. 

And recently Oberlin was beaten by Case School, 11-0, 
and by Western Reserve, 6-0, two Ohio institutions where 
wholesomeness of sport creates as much concern as the 
success of their elevens. 

Another line of significant Western scores is Northwest- 
ern’s defeat of Minnesota, 11-5, after having been beaten 
by Beloit, 0-11, which had succumbed to Wisconsin, 0-36. 


OOTBALL is cleaner in the Missouri Valley than it 

has been for years. There is infinite satisfaction in 
that statement, as it seemed for a time as though the sec- 
tion was so closely allied to unwholesome methods as to 
preclude separation. . 

That Kansas University is this year counted among the 
reformed is indeed proof of a new era, for this institution 
has been one of the most persistent offenders against purity 
in football. But this season the members of the Kansas 
eleven are bona fide students; none has played more than 
three years on the team, and a ey are second-ycar 
men. The faculty, so indifferent hitherto, is exercising 
more intelligent supervision, and altogether the trend ap- 
pears to be towards clean sport. 

There is also some elevation apparent in the ethical 
standard of the University Medics of Kansas City, which 
has always been of the lowest, and is yet a disgrace to 
Western college sport. 

Drake University, of Des Moines, which closed last 
season by defeating Nebraska, and which Kansas has 
beaten, 29-6, is, because of her disregard of the principles 
of wholesome sport, viewed an outlaw among lowa col- 
leges. 

Aside from Missouri playing her coacher in several games 
last season, the State universities of Missouri and Ne- 
braska very nearly approached the standard needful to the 
preservation of college sport. There has always been too 
much foul play in this valley, due, I have often thought, 
to the instructions of the coacher, and this year Nebraska 


“THE GOLFICIDE.”—By VAN TAssEL 
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appears to have fallen into such a contumacious spirit 
that disa, nts among players, coacher, and captain 
have led directly to disorganization, and Nebraska, which 
for two years has been a leader, was this year beaten by 
Missouri, 0-11, although recently having somewhat re- 
deemed herself by a v over that same team. 


ANSAS and Missouri, on Sonkairie day at Kansas 
City, will meet to settle the leadership of the Mis- 
souri Valier: and Missouri's recently unexpected 
defeat by Drake, 11-0 (which had been beaten in October, 
29-6, by Kansas), rather points to a Kansas victory, yet 
a closer strugele than usual is promised. Missouri, in 
fact, is believed to have the strongest eleven that has been 
developed since 1895, which year signalized her last tri- 
umph over Kansas. 
Migsouri had not been scored on this season. 

Kansas always has a strong team, and this year’s eleven 
is no exception; in fact, it appears more powerful than 
that of ’98, cearnnee | in its back field, through the ad- 
— of Moore—one of the best halves Kansas has 
had. 

Iowa University is not this year in the Missouri Valley 
Association, and will not meet Kansas and Missouri, but 
she is quite in the front rank, as her defeat of Nebraska, 
80-0, and her tie game with Chicago University sug- 


t. 
_Bbeaking for the general quality of football disclosed, 
there has n no advancement in the standard of play 
over former seasons, unless the Thanksgiving-day game 
reveals skill of which no suggestion has been forth-com- 
ing in the earlier play of this year. 


ANNAPOLIS showed a varied and mepneny strong 
offence in the game she won from Lehigh, 24-0, on 
the 18th inst. There is no denying that the exhibition 
very considerably raised her chances for victory in the 
Army-Navy game on December 2, though we have been 
waiting for the game with Columbia (cancelled by the 
latter) to bring out the real power of the naval - cadet 


team. 

West Point has had no recent game to test the mettle 
of her eleven, and so the tw@ will come together on Frank- 
lin Field after the last two weeks of finishing-work, and 
no meantime revelation of its results. 

Annapolis is leaving nothing undone to give her team 
every possible advantage in its preparation. It has had 
during the season several outside coachers, one or two of 
whom have been with the team for periods of greater or 
lesser length, and since the 18th it has had the assistance 
of Harvard's trainer, McMasters. 

Such unusual search for first aids to victory is a de- 
cided departure from tradition, and, it must be confessed, 
is somewhat disappointing to those of us who have 
viewed the two government academies as ideal exponents 
of sport for sport’s sake. 

There is too much evidence of a frantic desire to win in 
all this unusual preparation by Annapolis, and that is the 
very spirit which the navy professed to deplore. 

West Point has depended on her graduate coachers find 
on her regular trainer, and has thereby unquestionably 
approached this great a in a normal manner—the only 
ong, in fact, that should be tolerated. 


OMPARISON of scores suggests an Annapolis victory 
by a small margin; but, as we all know, such com- 
arisons do not always trustworthily indicate final results. 
he Navy Academy team hus passed through a most 
satisfactory and gratifying preparatory season, and suf- 
fered defeat but twice—by Princeton (5-0) and Lafayette 
(5-0)—while having defeated Penn. State (6-0), St. John’s 
(10-0), North Carolina (12-0), Trinity (85-0), and Lehigh 
(24-0). West Point, on the other hand, has had a trying 
season, and one not altogether satisfactory with respect 
to scores returned. But the Military Academy team was, 
first of all, practically a green one this year, and, second- 
ly, it hus played a much harder schedule than Annapolis, 
which shows but three victories—over Tufts (22-0), Syra- 
cuse (12-6),and Dartmouth (6-2). Of defeats there are many 
—first, by Pennsylvania State (0-6), after a close struggle, 
and then by Harvard (0-18), Princeton (0-28), Yale (0-24), 
and Columbia (0-16). It might be thought that the games 
against Princeton would furnish a dependable line from 
which to draw conclusions, but these are deceptive, be- 
cause against Annapolis the Princeton team had just been 
called together, and played several substitutes, while 
against West Point, three weeks later, Princeton was an 
entirely different team in personnel and in strength. 

West Point has had a hard season, and the experience 
will be invaluable against Annapolis. Annapolis plays a 
more varied game, and is sure to present a swift-moving, 
hard-hitting attack. West Point’s defence is so stron 
however, that she ought to be able to defend her eal 
and if she can acquire more speed in starting, so as to 
make her offence sharper, she has an excellent chance 
of winning. Without that, however, defeat is certain, 
since in other respects the teams seem fairly well matched, 


CORNELL, in beating Columbia (29-0), played _per- 
haps the best football that a team from Ithaca has 
ever exhibited. This is rather high praise for the men 
and for their coacher, Mr. Percy Haughton—but merited. 

Yet the defeat of Columbia has brought Cornell most 
extravagant praise from those who permit themselves to 
be swayed by comparative scores. Cornell did such thor- 
oughly good work in New York that it is regrettable the 
team should be put in the false position, by over-zealous 
friends and thoughtless reporters, of attaining to equalit: 
with Harvard on the showing of a single game, in whic 
the crippled condition of Columbia was entirely responsi- 
ble for such large score. 

Moreover Cornell of course cannot be classed with the 
leading universities until she is bound by the same eligi- 
bility rules. 

The quality of play of a winning team is almost always 
exaggerated, just as the faults of the loser are emphia- 
sized, but Cornell’s work against Columbia was really 
good enough to stand on its actual merits. There was 
much in the character of her play to suggest Harvard, 
and Cornell’s strength, like that of her coacher’s alma 
mater this year, lay in strong defence and compact inter- 
ference furnished the runner. 


In fact, up to her defeat by Drake, 
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‘The line is excellent, especially in the centre, where 
Pierson’s work is of a class with that of the best, we 
his two giant guards, Warner and Caldwell, need a lot 
more learning in the finesse of the game. The tackles, 
Folger and Alexander, both break through the line in 
excellent style, but neither is so good when the play comes 
his way. vall, on the left end, played last year, and is 
fast and always with the ball; so, on the other end, is 
Taussig, who plays a fine defensive game. 

Though on the offensive the forwards are fair only, 
on the defensive they are first class. 


SooRING wer of the Cornell team, however, lies in 
its back field, which, of much initial power, has tre- 
mendously increased its effectiveness through the inter- 
ference Mr. Haughton has taught the team. 

Young, at quarter, is rather slow in his signals, but 
quick and accurate in executing the play once the ball is 
in his hands. He runs the team well, is imperturbable, 
and strong in defence—though he weighs under 140 
pounds—and a valuable interferer for Starbuck and Wal- 
bridge, upon whom the bulk of ground-gaining falls. 

Starbuck, at full, is a strong line-plunger, and seems to 
be punting as well as the best. Walbridge is an end- 
runner and general ground-gainer of exceptional ability. 
His former association with summer agg nye oe a | 
baseball, however, makes him ineligible to the teams o 
any university with proper regard for the health of its 
sport. 


A’ for Columbia, the loss of her centre, and quarter-back 
and captain and only punter—two of the most im- 
portant men on maf team, and vitally so to Columbia—ap- 
peared to disorganize the eleven. Nor were the men in the 
physical condition of two weeks earlier, when Yale was 
played; and, indeed, unless a rest ix taken, 1 shall not be 
surprised to see the long preliminary training begin to tell 
on them, and the team’s work suffer in consequence. 

For ten minutes Columbia outplayed Cornell, until she 
lost her pivot, and then for five minutes more held her 
own, one so early it was apparent that Cornell’s line 
was too stiff for even such backs as Weeks and Morley tc 

netrate with no more support than they were receiving. 

ut Columbia kept battering Cornell's line with these two 
men, with the entirely to expected result that they 
were worn out in the first half, and forced to retire in the 
second. 

There was too great dependence upon Weeks and Mor- 
ley, and too much confidence in their irresistibility. 

The team stood its ground to the beginning of the sec- 
ond half, and then went to pieces. At no time was it 
well captained, and, as a matter of fact, four substitutes 
were called upon in the second half who had never before 
been in an important game. Defeat would have been in- 
evitable against a weaker eleven than Cornell. 

Against West Point, whom she beat (16-0), Columbia 
showed in her return to form the benefits of a rest. But 
she still fumbled a great deal, and continued to rely solely 
on her two backs. That kind of game will not defeat the 
Indians on Thanksgiving. 

The exhibition against Dartmouth, whom Columbia 
defeated, 22-0, was further improvement in the matter of 
fumbling, but there is still—necessarily so, no doubt—too 
great dependence on the two clever half-backs. It seems 
hardly likely Columbia can defeat the Indians, although 
the latter are never at their best at the end of the season, 
and Columbia has been husbanding her strength for this 
final effort. 


PENNSYLVANIA has been rounding into normal con- 
dition so rapidly during the last couple of weeks that 
whereas two weeks ago she seemed destined to defeat on 
Thanksgiving day, now it looks as if she has a chance of 
beating Cornell, and by a larger score than that of last 
year. The physical condition of the men is good, for the 
first time this season, and there is team-play. 

Except for the wise change of Outland from the back 
field, where he was mediocre, to tackle—a position he can 
fill ably — the personnel of the eleven has not been ma- 
terially altered since the 4th, when it lost to Harvard. 
Really, Pennsylvania has the material for the making of 
a very strong team, and I rather expect to see its vindica- 
tion on Thanksgiving day. 

Cornell is making a great effort, and if able coaching 
can do it, will show her strongest game of the season 
against Pennsylvania. There will be no change in the 
make-up of the team, unless Cornell’s Faculty Athletic 
Committee complies with the eligibility rules in force at 
other universities by taking Walbridge off the eleven. 


APROPOS of the Harvard-Yale tie game, some interest- 
ing comparative figures are disclosed by an analysis 
of the plotted play: 

In the first half Harvard kicked 18 times for 478 yards, 
and Yale kicked 17 times for 599 yards. Harvard rush- 
ed 35 times and gained 217} yards, whereas Yale rushed 
82 times for 70 yards. Yale held Harvard once for downs 
in this half, while Harvard held Yale once for downs, and 
forced her to kick three times. Harvard was penalized 
once for off-side play, and Yale once for interfering with 
the fair catch which gave Burnett his try for goal from 
placed kick. In this half Sawin made the longest run of 
the game—29 yards. The only blocked kick was one of 
Yale’s. Once Yale lost the ball on downs on Harvard’s 
27-yard line; at no other time did she get within Harvard’s 
30-yard line. Harvard carried the ball 67 yards to the 2- 
yard line, where it was lost on downs. 

In the second half Harvard kicked 9 times for a gain 
of 236 yards, and Yale kicked 8 times for 820 yards. Har- 
vard rushed 83 times and gained 114 yards, and Yale rush- 
ed 27 times for 48 yards. In this half Yale made two 
steady rushes—one of 20, and the other of 27 yards. 
Harvard held Yale for downs three times. Harvard lost 
the ball once for holding, Yale twice on fumbles. Har- 
vard fumbled once. 

In the entire game Harvard rushed 68 times for a total 
of 3314 yee. and Yale rushed 59 times for 118 yards. 
Yale kicked 25 times for 919 yards, and Harvard kicked 
22 times for 714 yards. The longest punt of the game 
was 55 yards by Hallowell in the first half with the wind, 
although McBride’s kicks averaged longer. 

Caspar WHITNEY. 


SUTPHEN,— ILLUSTRATED.—16MO, CLOTH, ORNAMENTAL, $1 00.— HARPER & BROTHERS 
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The Good Govern- 


ment Conference 


HE Columbus conference for good 
city government marked an im- 
ortant era in the history of the 
Rational Municipal League in the 
adoption of a municipal p - 
gramme, upon which a committee 
of seven has been at work continuously for 
two years, and to the discussion of which 
two conferences have been devoted. Up to 
the organization of the league in 1894 there 
had been no harmony of action on the part 
of municipal reformers, nor any effort to 
unify their forces. The feeling which char- 
acterized the Philadelphia meeting was one 
of hopelessness. There was a recognition 
of the evils, but there was no agreement as 
to the causes, or the remedies to be applied. 
Five conferences—Philadelphia, Minneapo- 
lis, Cleveland, Baltimore, and Louisville— 
were devoted to the study of conditions, to 
a discussion of causes, but no attempt was 
made to formulate a municipal creed or pro- 
gramme. At Louisville a resolution was 
adopted providing for the appointment of a 
committee to report on the feasibility of a 
‘‘municipal programme to embody the es- 
sential principles that must underlie success- 
ful municipal government,” also ‘‘to set 
forth a working plan or system consistent 
with American industrial and political con- 
ditions for putting such principles into prac- 
tical operation.” The. committee there ap- 
ointed consisted of Horace E. Deming, of 
ew York; Professor Frank J. Goodnow, 
author of Municipal Home Rule and Muni- 
cipal Problems; Dr. Albert Shaw, of the 
Review of Reviews ; Charles Richardson, of 
Philadelphia; Dr. L. 8. Rowe, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; George W. Guthrie, 
of Pittsburg; and the writer, Of the seven, 
five had been trained as lawyers—although 
only three were practising attorneys, the 
other two serving as professors in education- 
al institutions—ove was a trained journalist, 
and the other a retired business man with an 
experience as a civil-service examiner in 
Philadelphia. These seven men, each with 
his own view concerning the municipal 
problem, representing varying shades of po- 
litical belief and varying party affiliations, 
after two years of study and discussion 
agreed upon a unanimous report. The fact 
that seven men of strong personal opinions 
and independence of judgment, looking at 
the matter from different stand-points, were 
able to agree unanimously upon a pro- 
gramme is of itself auspicious. It indicates 
the change wrought in five years in the atti- 
tude of reformers toward the solution of the 
municipal problem. The further fact that 
the report was unanimously adopted by the 
National Municipal League after careful dis- 
cussion extending through two anuual meet- 
ings, and the whole tone of the Columbus 
meeting, indicate that the period of hopeless- 
ness has been succeeded by one of hopeful- 
ness. 

The municipal programme proposed by 
the committee is based on the theory that 
good city government is dependent not mere- 
ly upon the proper form of organization, but 
as well upon a proper determination of the 
position of the city und upon the ability of 
the municipal citizen to decide municipal 
questions upon their own merits. In order 
to relieve cities from legislative control, and 
to permit them sufficient opportunities of 
local development, they are vested with the 
widest possible powers of local government. 
An illustration of this is found in the pro- 
vision relating to municipal indebtedness. 
Following the example of the State of New 
York, which in 1875 provided in its Consti- 
tution that bonds issued for the supply of 
water should not be included in determining 
the amount of municipal indebtedness which 
might be constitutionally incurred, the plan 
provides, in the interests of sound municipal 
finance, that no debts incurred for the pur- 
pose of municipal undertakings from which 
the city Cerives revenue sufficient to pay all 
costs of operation, interest on the bonds, and 
a sinking-fund which will pay the bonds in 
twenty years,shall be included within thedebt 
which may be constitutionally incurred. This 
large borrowing power, the ae powers of 
taxation,and the large governmental powers, 
including those over street franchises grant- 
ed by the plan, make it certain that the 
cities will, if the plan is adopted, have all 
the powers necessary for their local develop- 
ment, while the powers of control which the 
State may exercise over the city, through its 
executive and administrative officers, make it 
equally certain that the cities will not be 
able to make use of their large. powers con- 
trary to the best interests of the State as a 
whole. 

The programme clearly recognizes that, 
for certain purposes, the city is the agent of 
the State, but does not proceed on the theory 
that this interest gives to the State the right 
to unlimited legislative interference. It 
substitutes administrative control for legis- 
lative interference. The organization pro- 
vided for in the programme is very simple. 
It consists of a Mayor elected by the people 
fer a two years’ term; a council to be elect- 
ed on a general ticket for a six years’ term, 
one-third retiring every two years—at the 
time of the election of the Mayor. The de- 
tails of the municipal organization are to be 
fixed by the council, with the exception that 
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the council is to elect a comptroller; that all 
the other city officers are to be appointed by 
the Mayor, without a fixed term, but outs 
to removal on charges for reasons other than 
political or religious in character; and that 
all appointments in the subordinate admin- 
istrative service of the city shall be made, 
where practicable, as a result of competitive 
examinations conducted under the direction 
of a civil service commission, whose mem- 
bers are appointed by the Mayor. 

The programme, which consists of a pro- 
posed constitutional amendment and muni- 
cipal-corporations act, will be published in 
book form, ther with the papers describ- 
ing its provisions read at the Indianapolis 
conference of 1898 and the Columbus con- 
ference of 1899. This volume will present 
in concrete form not only the specific recom- 
mendations of the committee, but the reasons 
for — action as set forth in a series of eight 
expository papers. ’ 

Row that a definite plan of municipal ac- 
tion has been bay out and apie cose 
agreed upon, the duty rests upon the League 
to have it enacted into law, pe it is to be 
hoped that the League will be able to secure 
that support and co-operation which will 
enable it to carry on an active campaign in 
behalf of the provisions of the programme. 
The Lomare of Wisconsin Municipalities 
has al y taken up the subject of having 
the municipal-corporations act passed by the 
Wisconsin Legislature,and during the next 
yest will, in co-operation with the Milwau- 

ee ports League, devote its energies to 
that end. This illustrates how the work of 
the National Municipal League may be 
made most effective, the programme put 
into active operation, and its usefulness as a 
means of solving the municipal problem 
clearly demonstrated. 

The secretary's report indicated the 
rowth of public interest in municipal af- 
airs, and the increasing valuable services 
rendered the cause of better municipal gov- 
ernment by officials in office, mentioning 

especially the work of Mayor a of 
Boston and Comptroller Coler of New York 
city; also the gratifying progress of the idea 
that city affairs must be determined separate 
and apart from considerations of State or 
national politics. 

Cuinton Rogers Wooprvrr. 





ApvIcEe TO MoTHERS.—MRs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It southes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
bar Pk colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhcea. 
_ v. 





CAREFULLY EXAMINED. 

Every quart of milk offered at A one of the 
many co saries where the Gail rden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk is ee eg is scientifically 
tested and must be of the highest standard. Valua- 
ble book, entitled “ Babies,” sent free—{Advr,] 





‘TELEPHONE service at a peivete residence needs only 
a short trial to prove itself indispensable. Our M 
tes offer very rate terms. New YorkK TELE- 
aay 2 " 15 Dey Street, 952 B’ way, 115 W. 38th St. 
. 


THE PIONEER Legge Only Perfeci Train in the 





world, , Milwaukee St. Paul Railway. 

Address for free illustrated, Caeiptive booklet, Geo. 

bir +s pains General gent, Chicago, lll, 
v. 








Don’t be satisfied with the “just as good” sort— 
there is none comparable to ABBoTT’s, the ORIGINAL 
a Brrrexs. Get at grocers’ or druggists’. 
=a wv, 





IF you are a good liver a trial will convince you 
that Cook’s IMPERIAL Extra Dry CHAMPAGNE is a 
necessity; insist on it being on the Menu.—{ Adv. ] 





Dr. SIEGERT’s ANGOSTURA BITTERS, endorsed b: 
physicians and chemists for pups -tAded ¥ 
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Pears’ 

It is a wonderful soap 
that takes hold quick and 
does no harm. 

No harm! It leaves the 
skin soft like a baby’s; no 
alkali in it, nothing but 
soap. The harm is done by 
alkali. Still more harm is 
done by not washing. So, 
bad soap is better than 
none. 

What is bad soap? Im- 
perfectly made; the fat 
and alkali not well bal- 
anced or not combined. 


What is good soap? 
Pears’. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists’; 
all sorts of people use it. 
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This is how he looked when he tried a substitute for 
Williams’ Soap, which his dealer urged upon him. 


DON’T bz persuaded to buy something represented to be “ just as good as 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP, and a little cheaper.” The dealer may make 
a trifle more, but you'll be sad. Instead of the Big, Thick, CREAMY Lather, 
and the SOOTHED, REFRESHED, VELVETY FEELING of the face, that 
comes after shaving with WILLIAMS’ SOAP, the chances are that you'll get one 
of the thin, frothy, quick-drying kinds that dull the razor and leave your face 
parched and drawn and smarting, if nothing worse. 

It DON’T PAY to take chances on SHAVING SOAP. 99 out of every 
hundred men will tell you that Williams’ are the ONLY PERFECT shaving soaps. 


Williams’ Shaving Soaps are used by all first-class barbers, and are sold everywhere. 
Williams’ Shaving Stick, 25 cts. Luxury Shaving Tablet, 25 cts. 
Genuine Yankee Shaving Soap, 10 cts. | Williams’ Glycerated Tar Soap, 15 cis, 
Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers’), 6 round cakes, 1 Ib., 40 cts, Exquisite also 

for Toilet. Trial tablet for 2-cent stamp. By mail if your dealer does not supply you. 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Grastonsury, Conn. 


This is his expression when he had in 
cured the ** Old Reliable” Williana’ Sheving Soap. 

















Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s Ali! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 
Baltimore Md. 








First Large Edition Exhausted. Second Now Ready 





THE GREAT ENGLISH SUCCESS 


Red Pottage 


BY MARY CHOLMONDELEY 


‘*The novel of the moment selling at the rate of 


1000 COPIES A DAY 


is Mary Cholmondeley’s ‘‘Red Pottage.” . The Spectator started the. 
furor, and the other critics followed enthusiastically. Society is now 
busy heralding the author as a second George Eliot or Charlotte 
Bronte.” —London Correspondence of the Evening Post, Sat. Nov. i&tb. 





INTENSELY INTERESTING QUIET EXCELLENCE 
One carinot refuse to be interested.| Atale told with exquisite perception 
Every chapter excites an eager desire | and elaboration. For completeness and 
forthe nextone . she has made | finish, for uiet excellence, the book 
a dignified, fresh, and interesting ad- | must go right to the front of contem- 
dition to contemporary fiction.—J. Y.| porary literature.—Dazsly Telegraph 
Tribune. (Lane. 


Worth more than a wilderness of ordinary novels.-—Safyrday Review 


$1 50 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Sq., N. Y. 
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SALVATION 


Odds -and-Ends Charity 


T will be a part of the relief-work of the Social De- 
partment of the Salvation Army to establish a Sal- 
vage Brigade in New York city this winter; and, 
the purpose of the brigade being as important as its 
methods are unfamiliar, a few words anticipating 
the main features of the design will be read with in- 

terest at this time. 

How to alleviate distress without either pauperizing 
the poor or ‘‘ being an extra drain on the pockets of the 
philanthropic’’—such was the form which the problem 
assumed in the minds of the officers of the Salvation 
Army. The outcome of their studies is a plan to provide 
occupation for those who suffer most from the lack of 
it, by turning to good use the household waste—the ref- 
use that accumulates in lumber-rooms and cellars, or finds 
its way into the barrels of the ashman. Householders in 
the great city are to be requested to ‘‘ instruct their servants 
to put into a box or other receptacle old clothes, bottles, rags, 
iron, worn-out carpets, magazines, folded newspapers, 
waste paper, or, in a word, anything which, when sorted 
and cleaned, represents a cash value”’—the Salvation Army 
undertaking to collect such things by a body of men who 
otherwise would be out of employment and a tax to the 
city. According to a statement made to the WEEKLY by 
Colonel Holland, ‘National Social Secretary, it is not the 
purpose to secure from the sale of such articles more 
money than barely enough to pay expenses; the object is 
simply and clearly to find useful work for the most indi- 
gent. of men, the liomeless people who apply for assistance. 

We should add that about two and one-half years ago 
the attempt was made to establish a salvage brigade in 
New York, and that the plan was temporarily abandoned 
when the authorities discovered’ that the expenses of op- 


ARMY'S STORE FOR ‘THE SALE OF SALVAGE, CHICAGO. 


erating it were too heavy. This was the first experiment 
made in this field in America, A man who gained his 
experience through connection with this partial failure 
afterwards started that unqualified success, the Chicago 
salvage store. Next in me ont Boston took up this prac- 
tical charity, and now there are branches in Jersey City, 
Newark, New Brunswick, and perhaps elsewhere. The 
weekly report from Boston shows an income from the sal- 
vage work in that city of $157 36 for the week ending 
November 8. Now the purpose of the officers of the Sal- 
vation Army in New York is to profit by the teaching of 
experience in organizing a wpe brigade for this city 
which shall be on a suitable scale. Wagons as well as 
pusb-carts will be used for collecting the material, and 
for the store a location will be chosen which will be con- 
venient of access and yet not held at too high arental. As 
Colonel Holland says of the organization, ‘‘ We are great 
people for feeling our way.” It may be safely assumed that 
the undertaking planned for this winter will be carried 
forward from a modest beginning to a successful issue, 
advantageous alike to householders and homeless people. 

In Chicago the salvage store stands on State Street, 
just south of Twenty-ninth. The asphalt pavement in 
I'wenty-ninth Street stops at State; beyond, to the west, 
it is a mere muddy wallow. Toexpress the same thing in 
different terms, if you stand at the corner of Twenty-ninth 
and look east, you see, only two squares away, the broad 
white granite walls of one of the costliest private dwell- 
ings in the West; turn around and you see eating-places 
with coffee and rolls for five cents. 

In theory the Salvage Corps reaches across ‘the great 
chasm of the two squares from State Street to Michigan 
Avenue, and affords a conductor between the exceeding 
surplus and the exceeding deficit. Practically the corps 
asks neither money nor victuals ; but its wagomn,collects, 
on notice, movable pr>perty for which a sale may be found, 
and all these articles it arranges in its store, furbishing 


them up a little sometimes, and sells them for cash at 
prices calculated to tempt the poorest purse. 

The store not only has the best room in its immediate 
neighborhood—the two like it in the same new building 
are vacant; perbaps the rent is too high for ordinary re- 
tail enterprise here not connected with the liquor traffic— 
but it is somewhat distinguished by having only straight 
letters in its sign. The long whitewashed room holds an 
astonishing variety—stoves, neatly blacked, but some- 
times lacking in more essential respects; all manner of 
kitchen utensils in all stages of repair and dilapidation ; 
an ancient rolling-pin, and a box of shot-gun cartridges ; 
bits of chain; oil-lamps and parts of oil-lamps; a tin bath- 
tub; a little heap of valentines inscribed on the back in 
childish handwriting ; empty bottles and cast-off bicycle 
saddles. There are tables heaped with old clothes. One 
hundred pairs of shoes await the cobbler, and shelves full 
of others in better condition await customers. The gas- 
fixtures bear an array of neck-ties all giving evidence of 
service. There is a heap of collars and cuffs; there are 
women’s hats of a sort one cannot remember to have seen 
anybody wear, and others that one identifies as of hisown 
generation. The men’s hats range from some tall white 
‘* plugs” which have a bygone political suggestion, down 
to tousled caps. Underwear is modestly bestowed in 
boxes. The furniture, except the inevitable folding-bed, 
rung largely to bright red plush upholstery. Indeed, one 
may ransack the store and find little or nothing that could 
have come from a rich home, and very much—like these 
plain, cheap women’s hats—tiat tells its eloquent story of 
the yoor helping those who are still poorer. To be sure, 
there is a satin and ivory fan; but there must have been a 
long interval and many vicissitudes between its present 
disreputable state and the day one would like to imagine, 
when it fell from scme aristocratic hand. It is ‘‘ just the 
middle class,” the officers of the Salvation Army in Chi- 
cago say, Who give most of the things. 



































SALVAGE BRIGADE OFFICE AND JUNK-SHOP, BOSTON. 

















THE CHICAGO SALVAGE OFFICE—REAR VIEW. 

















The 
California 
Limited: 


Finest train west of Chicago. 


66 hours to Los Angeles, via 
Santa Fé Route. 


Pullmans, Dining Car, Buffet- 
Smoking Car (with barber 
shop), Observation Car (with 
ladies’ parlor). 


Vestibuled and electric- 
lighted throughout. 


Four times a week—Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, Thursdays and 
Saturdays, 8.00 p. m. from 
Chicago. 

General Passenger Office, 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
CHICAGO, 
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Kit Kennedy 
Country Boy 
By S. R. CROCKETT 


Eighth Thousand 























A good tale, a very good tale. ... 
We can heartily recommend this book 
as entirely wholesome and as likely to 
strengthen good things in the mind of 
the reader. Mr. Crockett would prob- 
ably resent the remark that it might do 
better things than most sermons, but 
such is the fact.— Zhe Methodist Times. 


/Ilustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50 


A Confident 
To=-Morrow 


By 
BRANDER MATTHEWS 


Two Large Editions in Four Weeks 





Brander Matthews’s novel of New 
York life, “A Confident To-Morrow,” is 
without doubt the most notable offering 
of the week, and must be classed with 
the best fiction of the day. It is es- 
pecially admirable for its incisive char- 
acter-sketching, its perfect symmetry, 
and charming style.—Detroit Free Press. 


Mlustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50 
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Two Visiting English Actresses 


ISS TERRY'S part in ‘ Robes- 
pierre,” unfortunately for us 
all, falls far short of both the 
heights and the depths of her 

wers, calling into play at most 

er pure technique and her dig- 

unified and womanly presence; but the more 
familiar parts of her repertory, such as Nance 
Oldfield and Portia, recall all the best of her 
achievements. Too often in 


and diseased aspects of human nature. The 
great plays of modern realism, from Nor- 
way, from Germany, or from Spain, have 
taught us a new medium for the artistic em- 
bodiment of human life; but powerful as 
these plays are, and significant to all lovers 
of art, it cannot be said that,as a rule, they 
reach any great height of harmony and 
beauty. Harmony and beauty! In the pure 
pleasure of dogmatism I would say that no 
art was ever truly great that did not by the 
harmonious -use of its materials achieve the 
presentation of a beautiful idea, for without 
clarity and completeness of form no work can 
be understood by generation after generation, 
and without beauty of texture nothing can be 
of perennial interest. Even Shakspere lives 
and is loved in the scant dozen of his plays 
in which he emerged most freely from the 
chaos of early Elizabethan dramaturgy and 
from the crudeness and horror of early Eliz- 
abethan drama. To a whole generation of 
us Miss Terry is the embodiment of the har- 
mony and beauty of the spirit of our classical 
plays. Whether this is her last appearance 
among us cannot as yet be stated, but if she 
were to give the score of last retiring appear- 
ances usual to retiring actresses of note, it 
would be a deed of folly and irreverence to 
miss one of them. 

How fine her methods are, and how spirited 
and rich her effects, is to be measured, if at 
all, oy considering what the best of our ac- 
tresses would have accomplished in the same 
attempt. Miss Ada Rehan, for instance, 
might well have played Charles Reade’s 
Nance Oldfield, and beyond question the re- 
sult would have been a competent and en- 
joyable performance; but what infinite sug- 
gestions Miss Terry is able to give of supple 
and gracious feminine feeling! Nathan Old- 
worthy bursts into the breakfast-room of the 
great actress Mistress Anne Oldfield, and de- 
mands that she cease to ply her allurements 
upon his son Aletander. Mistress Oldfield, to 
whom the sou is only an unknown adorer, 
at a glance takes in the boisterous and au- 
thoritative Coventry advocate, and in a scene 
full of feminine humor and intelligence di- 
vines his underlying good sense. Acting on 
a generous impulse, she undertakes to disil- 
lusion the young man. To shock him out of 
his infatuation she assumes the mercenary 
and frumpish manuers so often ascribed to 
successful actresses, and enacts a scene of 
horse-play and curl-papers. In the hands of 
any but the greatest comic actor this scene 
would inevitably have a touch of vulgarity. 
The manner in which Miss Terry shakes her 
curl-papers and throws herself about the 
sofa is as full as possible of broad comedy; 
but not for an instant—to the infinite en- 
hancement of the comedy—does one forget 
that the real Mistress Oldfield is a woman of 
sensibility and grace. And then, when the 
young fellow is disillusioned almost to mad- 
ness, Mistress realizes the wrong she 
has done him in making life seem more sor- 
did and ignoble than ft is. And so, with 
the utmost honesty and good sense, she gives 
him his illusion again, and sets him up with 
his two strong legs planted firmly on the 
earth. It was all so pepe and dignified 
in its horse-play, so full of humor in its grace 
and dignity, that I said to myself no actress 
was ever half so fine—a stupid thought, 
when there before me was Miss Terry.. 

As Portia, Miss Terry’s grace and hu- 
mor were fused into a freer utterance 
by the poetry and the passion of the 
lines, and one felt all the more the refine- 
ment and fervor of her spirits. At times 
she seemed three years old, and very rogu- 
ishly gleeful at that; and then again, when 
her feeling for Bassanio was uppermost, she 
denoted the full measure of a woman's love. 
Between these extremes there were infinite 
shiftings and gradations of expression, tran- 
sitions rapid or slow, as if she had at her 
call every expression of buoyant and intelli- 
gent womanhood. If there was a defect 
to note it tad in ~_ aan ow of 
mercy” speech, In this single passage it 
seemed to me that Miss Ada Rehan’s Por- 
tia—the last of her Shaksperean interpre- 
tations under Mr. Daly —rose to greater 
heights. Something of Miss Terry’s defect, 
no doubt, was due to the melancholy impair- 
ment of her voice; for here, more than any- 
where else in the play, the quality required 
is elocution, But even at her best, as I re- 
call her, she lacked the vigor and distinction 
Miss Rehan gave the passage. At the time, 
I remember, I wanted to see Miss Rehan in 
other of the more serious Shaksperean parts 
—Lady Macbeth, for instance. At any rate, 
the comparison will serve to mark the only 
limit I noted in Miss Terry’s power. 


The medium in which Mr. and Mrs. Ken- 
dal make their reappearance is ‘‘ The Elder 
Miss Blossom,” a comedy by Ernest Hendrie 
and Metcalfe Wood, which was a pronounced 


-less chain of farces and standin 





success last year in London. In its gen- 
eral lines it has the cumulative improbabil- 
ity of a farce, but it has this difference— 
that the main incident is treated seriously 
ze and naturally in a vein of re- 
oe ee fined comedy. It is as if a mo- 
ther-in-law were presented in 
a manner to enlist the sympathies of the au- 
dience; and indeed nothing would be easier 
than to invert the conventional farce so that 
the children would appear the marplots, and 
the parents-in-law their victims. ‘* Those 
English Sag te have struck a rich 
vein,” sa’ inkinson, ‘‘and there is no rea- 
son why they should not go on and make an 
endless chain of comedies by taking the end- 
them on 
their heads.” The elder Miss m isa 
young and still blooming maiden aunt, who 
receives a written proposal of marriage in- 
tended for her niece. Instead of appear- 
ing wretchedly and inhumanly ridiculous, 
as she would in the ordinary farce, she is 
presented as having lived through three 
— of the lover’s enforced absence, nourish- 
ng her hope and her love in womanly rever- 
ence. The main plot is unlikely enough, but 
it is redeemed by its handling. When the 
lover returns and the true state of affairs 
dawns on him, the humor of its plight is en- 
hanced, at least for the sensible spectator, 
by the depth of the emotions with which he 
is forced to deal, and the manly sincerity 
in which he deals with them. He finds the 
elder Miss Blossom surrounded by wedding- 
presents and wedding felicitations, and deep- 
y interested in her trousseau; and it is in 
that inspiring milieu that he has to explain 
his mistake. He does explain, and his ex- 
planation, in spite of the shame and chagrin, 
is accepted with the same deep spirit of wo- 
manhood with which his offer of love had 
been accepted. It transpires, of course, und 
one is very grateful to the authors for it, that 
the younger Miss Blossom is already engaged 
to be married to an eligible young man, and 
that the mistaking suitor suddenly discovers 
a tenderness for the elder Miss m, who 
in years and disposition is much more suita- 
ble to him. The wedding comes off as it had 
been planned, and yt yd is happy. If 
the suitor’s change of heart seems sudden, 
it is palliated by the fact that the play in its 
general conception ig very far from the true 
vein of a comedy of manners. And I sup- 
pose there are few thing more likely to arouse 
&@ man’s tenderness than to have placed a wo- 
man like the elder Miss Blossom in such a 
position—that is to say, if one neglects the 
manners of farce and. absolutely refuses to 
laugh at her. . 


Some measure of the wholesomeness I have 
ascribed to the play is, beyond question, due 
totheacting. It isa guaranty of good taste, 

to begin with, that Mrs. Ken- 
Mrs. Kendal. 4] has abandoned the girlish 
parts that, especially in the case of a come- 
dian of manners, become a snare and a pit- 
fall if clung to too long in the middle years, 
and has frankly taken a part that becomes 
her. The sanity and right feeling of this in- 
itial step pervade every moment of the play. 
Even the somewhat positive simplicity and 
insistent sweetness of the opening scenes, 
which have been construed us an evidence 
of personal self-righteousness in the actress, 
seem to me attributable rather to Miss Blos- 
som’s incipient spiusterhood, and thus a re- 
markably fine trait in the impersonation. It 
prepares the way, too, for disclosing the con- 
scious and happy reverence with which 
she contemplates her coming marriage, and 
for all the amusing and puthetic passages 
in the action that | Boom on this; and after- 
ward, when the full truth is known, it gives 
quality and character to the deep blight 
that falls upon her affections, and to the no 
less deep chagrin. This is the finest mo- 
ment in the play. The spinsterly simplicity 
and sweetness ure fu by the stress of 
emotion into a pathos that travsfigures the 
actress, even while, with an absolute natu- 
ralness of manner, an absence of all the 
rhetoric of the stage, she stands in contem- 
lation of her ruined life. The moment, is 
rief —the conditions of scenic art require 
that it should be so—but while it lasts the 
actress suggests the large and dignified ef- 
fect of soulptanel repose. By-and-by come 
the lover's awakening tenderness and the 
second proffer of his hand. This is received 
with another chagrin, acutely distinguished 
from the first by the absence of all feeling 
except pride. Here Mr. Kendal, whose ren- 
dering of the very improbable and otherwise 
difficult part of the lover has been in all 
ways admirably convincing and amusing; 
divides the honors with Mrs. Kendal. His 
own sorrow and mortification seem so true 
that one finds no unlikelihood when Miss 
Blossom believes in them and is reconciled. 

In the way of naturalistic comedy this 

rformance of the Kendals is as complete 
in its mingling of consummate taste and 
consummate art as Miss Terry’s romantic 
and classical impersovations. Two actresses 
we have whose manner and achievements 
are comparable with Mrs. Kendal— Mrs. 
Fiske and Miss Annie Russell; but while 
both have given promise of greater things— 
and bave accomplished them, perhaps—than 
seem to be in Mrs. Kendal’s power, neither 
of them, so far as I know, has exhibited the 
same command of sympathetic naturalistic 
expression. Joun CORBIN. 
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News of Warfare 


I.—THE PHILIPPINES 


HE story of current events in Lu- 
zon was outlined in the last num- 


ber of the WEEKLY, so far as to | 
show that by the middle of the | 


month our troops had succeeded 

in closing the avenues of esca 
from Tarlac on the north and east, while 
MacArthur's command was steadily advan- 
cing from the south. On November 16 a 
despatch from General Otis referred to the 
unfavorable conditions in spite of which 
so much had been accomplished. ‘* During 
thirty-six hours,” the commanding general 
said, ‘‘there have been four and one-half 
inches of rain, and it is still raining in the 
north.” He added that our troops were 
moving from Humingan and Tayug west on 
Urdaneta, ‘* where insurgent force reported.” 
It became known at this time that our lines 
enclosed some of the scattered bands into 
which the Filipine army had broken up, 
but it was impossible to say how mzny had 
escaped; and Aguinaldo had contrived his 
own disappearance from the scene so clev- 
erly that for several days no scrupulous 
person even risked a conjecture as to his 
hiding-place. 

At Boccrrahia, about twelve miles east of 
San Fabian (where Wheaton had landed), 
some of Lawton’s cavalry found a force of 
the enemy strongly entrenched on Novem- 
ber 17. MacArthur, moving up along the 
line of the railway, entered Gerona, Novem- 
ber 18, and pushed his advance a few miles 
beyond; here the troops were hospitably 
received by the natives. On the same day 
re-enforcements and supplies were sent by 
water from Manila to Wheaton’s headquar- 
ters at San Fabian. General Otis reached 
the conclusion at this time that the Filipino 
army had not retreated ina single direction, 
but seattered on all sides, some of the troops 
taking refuge in the western province of 
Zambales. A report was received from 
Lawton, in which that commander said that 
Lieutenant Maximilian Luna and two men 
had been drowned in the Agno River, and that 
Lieutenant Thayer and ten men sent to com- 
municate with Wheaton were still missing. 

About fifteen miles southwest of Tarlac 
Captain Leonhauser surprised an insurgent 
force numbering 200 men on November 18, 
and captured all of them, with their arms, 
10,000 rounds of ammunition, transporta- 
tion, four tons of provisions, official records, 
etc. On November 20 MacArthur’s advance 
entered Dagtipan, where some of Wheaton’s 
troops had preceded them. 

The situation, briefly stated, was as fol- 
lows: American. forces had secured control 
of the entire Manila-Dagtipan Railway; be- 
tween the line of the railway and the China 
Sea some of the poor fragments of Aguinal- 
do’s army were hiding in the Sierra de Zam- 
bales; between the railway and Lawton’s 
forces on the east were other panic-stricken 
hostiles, who, as refugees at MacArthur’s 
headquarters said, ‘did not know which 
way to turn”; still beyond Wheaton’s and 
Lawton’s northern lines, in Nueva Vizcaya 
and the valley of the Cagayan, were those 
who had gone away from Tarlac while yet 
there was time. Reliable correspondents 
at Manila sent word on November 21 that 
‘* Aguinaldo had probably escaped by chan- 
ging the seatof war into the northern part of 
the island,” and that a rapid retreat must 
have been made several weeks earlier, at the 
time when Lawton began his movement from 
San Isidro. General Otis expressed most 
concern as to the bands west of the railway; 
he cabled tliat they were ‘‘ meditating con- 
centration and future demonstration.” 

While this good progress was being made 
in the Luzon campaign, there was a call for 
troops in Mindanao, the great island of the 
southern Philippines. Rear-Admiral Wat- 
son cabled to the Navy Department: ‘‘ Com- 
mander Very of the Castine, with friendly 
natives and Moros combined, captured Zam- 
boanga [the principal city of Mindanao] on 
the 16th,inst. No casualties. Landing par- 
ties from the Castine and the Manila hold 
the town, with Fort Nazro commanding it, 
pending arrival of troops from Jol6. There 
is a considerabie force of insurgents at Mer- 
cedes, four miles away.” 


Il.—SOUTH AFRICA 


We saw last week, from a study of the 
situation at Mafeking and Kimberley, how 
easily first-class troops can hold entrenched 
positions against attacks of forces numeri- 
cally superior and not inferior in soldierly 
qualities.“ Now a belated message from 
General White states that on November 8 
and 9 the Boers attacked Ladysmith in force, 
and .were repulsed with great loss—another 
illustration of the same fact. But, accord- 
ing to the most recent despatches, we are on 
the point of hearing that the British have 
begun to take their turn at rushing fortified 
towns, held by burghers who are defending 
their land from invasion. Apparently there 
can be no yielding on either side, and, if our 
rule bolds good, we shall have to expect the 
wost desperate struggle of modern times. 

This week the interest centres in the move- 
ments of newly arrived British troops from 
the points of debarkation, and in General 
Joubert's preparations to resist the advance. 

On November 15 an armored train left 
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Estcourt with a company of the Dublin Fu. 
siliers and a company of the Durban Volun. 
teers, the object being to reconnoitre in the 
| direction of Colenso. North of Frére the, 
encountered a party of Boers, and began tv 
withdraw; but some of the trucks were de 
railed, and, after a sharp fight, in which 2 
number of the British were killed or wound. 
ed, about sixty of the party were made pris 
oners. At this time the t force in front 
of Estcourt was estimated at three thousand 
men, with artillery. 

According to the despatches of November 
20, a Boer force of ten thousand men, under 
Generals Joubert and Botha, was moving 
south to meet the British advance from 
Durban, leaving a comparatively small force 
to continue the siege of Ladysmith. Est- 
court was now menaced at several points—by 
a force of Free State burghers on the west, 
and by a contingent under Commandant 
Grobler on the east. In the same despatches 
there were also some indications of a design 
to occupy strong defensive positions in Cape 
Colony, near the southern boundary of the 
Free State. There was no longer any de- 
sign of overrunning British territory ; the am. 
bition of the Boer leaders was now limited 
to the plan of making a stand beyond their 
own borders; unquestionably, however, they 
had entertained other views only a short time 
before, expecting then that the conquest of 
Natal would prove easy, “concluding,” in 
the words of a Cape Town despatch, “ with 
peace terms to bedictated by General Joubert 
at Pietermaritzburg, with British withdraw- 
al, and an immense strengthening of the 
Dutch Republican position in the country.” 

By November 21, when the transports had 
carried more than twenty-eight thousand 
men to Cape Town, there were rather plain 
intimations of the larger features of the Brit- 
ish plan of campaign, making due allowance 
for surprises. hus it was said that ‘‘a vast 
amount of stores” had been collected at De 
Aar, aout one hundred and twenty-five 
miles south of Kimberley, and it was assumed 
that this would be the base for Lord Methu- 
en’s advance. From Durban, General Clery 
would lead a column through Estcourt to 
the relief of Ladysmith. From East London 
a third column» would proceed against the 
burghers near the southern border of the 
Free State. There was no reliable informa- 
tion in regard to General Buller’s participa- 
tion in these movements, 

Despatches received on November 22 
showed that the Boer advance had been 
pushed beyond Estcourt to the Mooi River. 


III.—COLOMBIA 


In order to understand recent develop- 
ments in the most northern of South-Amer- 
ican republics, we must bear in mind what 
was said in the last number of the WEEKLY 
touching both Colombia and Venezuela. 

The present master in Venezuela, General 
Castro, was a familiar figure in the depart- 
ment of Santander, Colombia, before he set 
on foot his rebellion in the adjacent Vene- 
zuelan province of Los Andes. There he 
enlisted a few hundred Colombians, who 
thus formed the nucleus of the force which 
he employed for the overthrow of President 
Andrade. It is said that he promised, in 
effect, to aid the Colombian ‘Liberals (who 
were restive under the heavy burden of tax- 
ation, the proceeds of which were monopo- 
lized by the clergy, the army, and the Con- 
servative leaders) in their contest with the 
established government, in case he should 
succeed in his own undertaking. Now that 
Castro is established at Carfcas, and his gov- 
ernment has been recognized by the United 
States, the Colombian revolutionists appear 
to be in the attitude of expectancy, while 
the Colombian government sees the wisdom 
of striking quickly, in order to control the 
disaffected elements in Santander before this 
foreign aid shall arrive, President Sancle- 
mente holding that whatever the success- 
ful Venezuelan may have promised while 
he was simply Cipriano Castro, he must 
tase a different view of his duty now that 
he is at the head of a nation; for any hos- 
tile action on his part at present would, 
of course, bring on a war between the two 
countries. Unfortunately we must admit 
that such a war may break out at any time. 
Extraordinary efforts have been made to 
assemble a large army near the Venezuelan 
frontier, and this force has been, in part at 
least, armed with Mauser rifles, and trained 
under American and French military in- 
structors. Such a war would probably 
unite for the time the discordant elements 
in Venezuela, and this fact will hardly be 
overlooked by General Castro. 

One of our most important newspapers 
tome sae a despatch from Bogoté, dated 

ovember 18, reporting that a terrible battle 
between the government forces and the rev- 
olutionists had been fought near Bucaraman- 
ge. capital of the department of Santander, 
n which the government forces were vic- 
torious. It was stated that the battle lasted 
two days; that more than 1000 rebels were 
killed and 2000 wounded; that two leaders 
of the revolutionists were wounded, and 
General Villar killed, while on the govern- 
ment side Generals Solano, Villamizar, and 
Hernandez were wounded. No confirma- 
tion of these details could be secured up to 
the time when this page went to press, and 
we are still at liberty to hope that such ex- 
traordinary slaughter has not actually oc- 
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The World 
of Finance 


PPREHENSION regarding the de- 
cision of the United States Su- 
preme Court in the suit now 
pending which involves the legal- 
ity of a combination of cast-iron 
pipe manufacturing companies 

has had a —— influence on the mar- 
ket for a number of the Industrial shares. 
This arose largely from ignorance as to the 
points at issue in the suit, and of the fact 
that the suit was not brought against a com- 
bination formed by the consolidation of va- 
rious ‘companies. The suit is based on the 
alleged illegal agreement between the Ad- 
dyston Pipe and Steel Company and other 
rival concerns, by which certain territory 
was allotted to particular members of the 
combination, and for other territery a com- 
mittee was appointed, to which all offers to 
purchase pipe were to be submitted. This 
committee was to determine the price, and 
award the sale to the company which agreed 
to pay the largest bonus, to be divided 
among the other parties to the agreement. 
Of course the bears pretended to attach a 
great deal of importance to the suit, al- 
though an adverse decision, it will be seen, 
would have no bearing on the Industrial 
combinations recently formed, and alarm 
spread through misapprehension. The high 
rates for money have also affected Industrial 
shares, not only because the banks refuse to 
accept them as collateral in loans, but be- 
cause the companies have found difficult 
in borrowing money for the conduct of their 
business, and thus attention has been called 
to the fact that some of them have quite 
large floating debts. In several instances 
preparations have been made to provide 
against future embarrassment, either, as in 
the case of the American Malting Company, 
by an issue of new securities, or, as was done 
in another case, by the formation of a syn- 
dicate, which underwrites the company’s 
notes or agrees to advance the money re- 
quired. Itis not alone the Industrials, how- 
ever, that have had serious declines, for 
equally as heavy losses may be seen by a 
comparison of the prices at which the shares 
of some of the new trust companies are now 
selling with the prices which they first com- 
manded. Indeed, t' prices for all securi- 
ties have not declinei more only because of 
the belief that we shall have an easier mon- 
ey-market in the near future. No corpora- 
tion would be justified in holding bonds or 
stocks that net only three or four per cent. in 
interest returns if it can lend its money out 
at six per cent., or better; and what is true 
of corporations applies also to individuals. 
The gradual sale of bonds to the government 
gave considerable relief to the money situa- 
tion, but a material reduction in interest 
rates cannot be expected until the return 
flow of funds to this centre begins. Even 
then we are not likely to see the two and-a- 
half and three per cent. rates for call loans 
that were u as arguments for higher 
prices for stocks in dull times. It is much 
to be hoped that when Congress assembles 
it will quickly take up the matter ~f taxa- 
tion, so that revenue may not be » 1 into 
the national Treasury in excess of the needs 
of the government. 

Railway returns continue to show large 
increases, and there are few companies 
that do not report that they are doing all 
the business that their facilities permit 
them to handle, though some of the Texas 
roads are doing less well because of the short 
cotton cropin that State. There is no pros- 
pect of the fulfilment of the early forecasts 
of the size of the cotton crop of the United 
States, but the planters will get much better 
results than last year through the rise in the 
price of the staple. Unfortunately, though 
the cotton - raisers have learned economy, 
they are still prone to over-production, and 
each prosperous year is followed by an un- 
due increase in acreage in cotton. 

There are still important matiers unset- 
tled that influence particular stocks. The 
one of most general interest is the conflict 
between the local authorities and the Man- 
hattan Railway Company. As long as this 
is open its influence may be expected to out- 
weigh in the mind of the speculator the 
progress making towards the electrical equip- 
ment of the road. There has been a wide- 
spread belief that some sort of an under- 
standing has been brought about between 
the rival sugar-refining companies, but con- 
firmation of the reports is unobtainable. The 
market action of the gas stocks has also in- 
spired the hope of an early settlement of the 
disastrous contest between those companies. 


Our Postage-Stamps 


T will be fifty-three years on the 5th of 
Angus. 1900, since our government 
sold its first postage-stamp. In the 
five years following its issne of stamps 
amounted to only $274,710 in value, but 
its stamp output, swelling with the 

growth of the country, has steadily increased 
every year since, until now it has gone far 
into the millions, and has come to be regarded 
as an indicator of the business condition of 
the country. 

The success of Sir Rowland Hill’s postal 
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plan in England gave it and him an interna. 
tional reputation, and our own Postmaster- 
General of 1840, John M. Niles, of Hartford, 
was quick to adopt some of the improve- 
ments; but when he suggested the introduc- 
tion of the postage-stamp, it was so ridiculed 
that he ——— it, and soon after retired from 
office. His improvements ha!ted until Cave 
Johnson, of Tennessee, became Postmaster- 
General in 1845, and undertook to carry (hem 
out, recommending even the ridiculed post- 
anne to pe ary which, after two 
ears’ delay, authorized it, in an act approved 
arch 8, 1847, providing that the issue of 
postage-stam: dhould begin onJuly1. The 
contractors did not bave the stamps ready, 
however, until August. 
he five-cent stamp was thus described : 
‘Portrait of Franklin (the first Postmaster- 
General), after painting by John B. Long- 
acre, three-quarters face, looking to the left, 
on an oval disk with dark ground, white 
neckerchief, and full-collared coat—the whole 
surrounded with a faintly engraved wreath 
of leaves, on which, in the two upper cor- 
ners, are the letters ‘U’ and ‘8,’ and in 
each of the two lower corners a large figure 
‘5.’ In a curved line around the upper por- 
tion of the medallion are the words ‘ post- 
office,’ and around the lower part the words 
‘five cents.’ A border of fine straight lines 
oes around the entire stamp. Color, light 
wn.” The ten-cent stamp is thus de- 
scribed officially: ‘* Portrait of Washington, 
from Stuart’s painting, three-quarters face, 
looking to the right, on an oval disk with 
dark ground, white neckerchief, and black 
cout, faint wreath of leaves around all, upon 
which, in the lower corners, are the letters 
‘U’ and ‘8,’ and in each of the lower cor- 
ners & large. Roman numeral ‘X.’ In a 
curved line around the upper and lower 
parts of the medallion, as in the case of the 
five-cent stamp, are the words ‘ -office’ 
and ‘five cents.’ A border of fine straight 
lines goes around the whole stamp. Color, 
black.” While the national government had 
been considering this subject, the postmas- 
ters of New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
St. Louis, and other cities, had been issuing 
stamps on their own account to facilitate 
their work, and meet the convenience of their 
customers who desired to prepay their mail 
matter; but these stamps had no national 
standing, and were entirely abolished when 
the stamps of 1847 were issued by the Post 
peg Sy samemeye - was a 1856 
that prepayment of postage ¥ postage: 
stamps was Colternaty required by law, and 
until that time the old custom of writing 
the amount of postage due or paid in a 
post-mark, was still kept up. We are so ac- 
customed to the conveniences of the postal 
service that it is hard to realize ita condi- 
tion only fifty years ago, when it was still al- 
most as primitive as when Benjamin Frank- 
lin was Postmaster -General. The steam- 
packet had been utilized to some extent, and 
the steam-cars to a less extent; but the ‘' fast 
mail” was nearly twenty years away, the 
free-delivery system was about as far off, 
and tage was still charged according to 
the distance and weight. It was only in Tess 
that a uniform rate of three cents a half- 
ounce, rdless of distance, was made. 
James tte Smith, who is believed to have 
sold the first postage-stamps to the general 
public as ac in the Washington Post- 
office, once told the writer how he ceased, 
in 1847, to use the old metal hand.stamps 
marking *‘ Paid” or “ Postage due” on the 
mail matter, and began to sell the new 
stamps. ‘‘I remember,” he said, “ particu- 
larly that the sheets were not perforated, 
and that I had to cut a single stamp out of 
the sheet with a pair of scissors. I tried to 
escape this monofonous labor whenever a 
call was made for more than one stamp by 
a purchaser by banding cut the required 
number in one sheet, but some of the smart 
fellows used to insist on making me cut 
their stamps for them by calling for one 
stamp at a time, no matter how many 
letters they had to mail. But «after the 
seccnd issye of stamps was made, in 1851, 
an Englishman invented a perforator, which 
was later adopted here, and after that 
time the stamps began to come, as they 
do now, in perforated sheets.” In this is- 
sue of 1851 the one-cent and the three- 
cent stanips first appeared. 

At the outbreak of the civil war Post- 
master-General Blair declared the issues 
of 1847 and 1851 to be obsolete, and pre- 
pared a new issue, because so many of the 
old stamps were in the possession of the 
men who had been postmasters in the States 
which tried to secede; but all the other issues 
—except the official postage-stamps used b 
the execntive departments from 1878 to 1384, 
and superseded by the “ penalty envelope” 
—are still accepted. In 1888 the two-cent 
stamp most familiar to us, with the Hou- 
don portrait of Washington, was issued, 
the rate of tage having been reduced 
by the act of March 2 of that year from 
three to two cents a half-ounce upon first- 
class matter, and again in 1885 to two cents 
an ounce; and it was in 1885 also that 
the ten-cent ‘‘ special-delivery” stamp was 
first issued under the provision for imme- 
diate delivery of letters so prepaid. The 
newspaper and periodical stamps, which the 
public never see, are the most expenvive 
and the most beautiful of all. The denomi- 
nations rise as high as a sixty-dollar siamp. 
Since 1879 we have had the international, 
and since 1892 the domestic and internation- 
al reply-card. 

Hewry Maorarianp. 
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To facilitate the presentation of sub- 

Free Tour. . scriptions to THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 

when one person subscribes for another 

of the World we supply a Presentation Certificate which, 

printed on heavy plate paper, in beautiful 

, colors and gold, we send suitably filled 

HE enterprise of THE CHRISTIAN yt, free, direct to the person who is to 

HERALD will enable every reader of receive the paper; or, if preferred, to the 
‘“‘HARPER’S WEEKLY” who may take person sending in the subscription. 

advantage of any one of the proposi- apepembenttine 


tions set forth on this page, to enjoy a trip 
around the world without the inconveni- Best Things 


ence of leaving his home and it will also 
permit him, without additional expense,to From American Literature 
BY ADDISON IRVING BACHELLER 


take his family with him. It is a great idea 
to travel for fifty-two weeks with Aunt Sa- 
mantha, better knuwn as “Josiah Allen’s _ THIS beautiful book, embellished with 
Wife,” and while so traveling to enjoy all Portraits, Autograph Reproductions, and 
the conveniences and comforts of one’s "merous other choice artistic features, 
own home. And yet that is just what THE will, for many_years to come, be regarded 
CHRISTIAN HERALD enables its read- *% # Standard work of its class, and its 
ers to do, and nearly Three Hundred ¢¥eTY fortunate possessor will find it, from 
Thousand have already joined the party and VET to cover, a Continuous yet ever- 
are looking forward with joyful anticipa- V@TYing Succession of Literary Surprises. 
tion to the delights in store for them. Occasionally the authors very kindly 
Aunt Samantha has arranged matters Prepared their contributions in Auto- 
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; graph Manuscript, and in some instan- 
saneanen't Gieloas onagrand and generous scale. She has ces these baye been reproduced,’ in 
planned great things, and those who are h Sin die 
P acquainted with her books know that she Whole or in part, by photo-engraving, that 
, ; the reader might enjoy the privilege of 
a can provide enough genuine enjoyment : : 
a practically reading it in the Authors’.own 
to go round, even if all the world were to 
:. Handwriting. -Accurate Portraits and 
accompany her. Of course the trip is ier 3 i " eaeaain ial 
fg purely her own creation and soare thechar- Other interesting pictures Hlus ager 
fit “aa of these stories, investing them with an ad- 
acters, but Miss Holley — that is her real “’ ace 
ip, ditional charm to the appreciative reader. 
Ne name—knows how to make the imaginary 
“holy The book contains 416 Pages and 
9 so real that the reader, for the time being, rio 
set ures when open 9x15 inches. It is em 
a will actually suppose himself in Honolulu, 
lished with Numerous Beautiful Pictures, 
in Japan; China, Manila, Ceylon, or wher- S bly Printed tra fi 4 
ever else this unique tour may happen at uperbly Printed on extra fine paper, an 
the time to lead him. aftistically bound in Vellum de Luxe. 
Among the many pleasant features, [tS weight is about three pounds. Sent 
, y : P : , all charges prepaid, together with THE 
which this tour will embrace, will be a 
> ses CHRISTIAN HERALD, the brightest and. 
whole month at the Paris Exposition, a best famil kl th id, f 
wedding to which all the readers of THE >&t re Pe y in ns ite yi- : —_ 
CHRISTIAN HERALD will be invited, Y&4?—54 times—on receipt of only 
a glimpse of Buddha’s tooth in its jeweled ‘The Christian Herald” without pre- 
shrine at Kandy, Ceylon, a ceremoni-  mium is $1.50 from date to Jan. 1,1901. 
ous audience with the Grand Turk at Con- ene 
stantinople — in fact, no feature of modern 
} journalism will excel in intense interest, Rulers of the ee 
in healthful jollity, in solid instruction, . ; 
this great treat which THE CHRISTIAN World at Home 
HERALD has in store for you. BY GILSON WILLETS 
A MORE fascinating volume than 
HON, SELAH MERRILL “Rulers of the World at Home” is not 
For Presentation likely to be placed on the market for 
A Beautiful Certificate Free ™*" 4 day. It is even more romantic 
MTT,  thanromanceitself. It fairly bubblesover 
wan Re Aare, to aoe rapa? with things gg gs os gg a cee cs 
E with or without one of interesting. Every phase of the home- 
our Matchless Premium Books—consti- life of royalty has been carefully observed 
tutes a charming holiday or birthday gift, and faithfully chronicled. 
and one that will surely cause the gener- Its many recent and life-like portraits 
ous giver to be gratefully remembered the bring us, as it were, face to face with 
whole year round. those who rule the world; and the 
Parents, friends, uncles and aunts often beautiful pictures of palaces inside and 
have the happy faculty of bringing, by out, acquaint us with their home sur- 
means of an acceptable gift, sunshine roundings, while the graphic story of 
JOUN WILLIS BAER = into a ae and what os be better their daily life affords us a more accurate 
. adapted to carry out this laudable conception of the men and women who 
intention than a subscription that sit upon thrones, or occupy presidential 
+ will ensure the delivery of 52 chairs, than any record of their public 
| @ dright and beautiful issues of THE doings can possibly convey. 
CHRISTIAN HERALD? * “Rulers of the World at Home” is a 
Then there are the old folks at delightful: volume for winter evenings, 
7 home. Nothing could please them when, gathered around the fireside, we 
a} pore than a little aang pi may sit and listen for hours to the en- 
4, ‘winess on your part that would chanting stories of rulers, great and 
result in the regular weekly visits small, crowned and uncrowned; and look 
Aga i ape ph ——— awe = Sees of ings and Riaanas, 
» week after week, as they open Presidents, Princes an rincesses with- 
its attractive pages so full of beauty out fear of molestation. 
and interest, they will pray for This volume measures when open 9x15 
Heaven’s choicest blessing to rest inches, and contains 416 large pages, em- 
on the one who is thus contributing bellished with over 220 beautiful pictures, 
= se ticle tien . hg and brighten their declining airy 7 ore paper, yn en creer 
ze . . ound in Vellum de Luxe. It weighs about 
Thus ata little expense —less than three cents a week—you can three pounds, and is sent, charges prepaid, 
giadden the heart for a whole year, of some one in whom you may together with THE CHRISTIAN HER- 
¥ be interested, and make an investment on which you will receive ALD for one year—52 times—on ee 
the interest on earth and the principal in Heaven. of only Two Dollars. 








_for which she is deservedly famous. 


Consul-General in Jerusalem, will:throw 


Good Things . ai 


In Store for 1900 


HE CHRISTIAN HERALD for 1900, 

the closing year of the 19th century 

will, in every sense of the word, surpass 
its very best efforts in the past. 

DR. TALMAGE will devote much more 

time than was heretofore possible to the 

Editorial Management, and in addition to 








the usual weekly sermon, he will discuss D. £, ROODY 
Momentous questions of the day in his 
own vigorous, terse and epigrammatic style. 

D. L. MOODY, the World’s Greatest 
Evangelist since the days of Peter and of 
Paul, will take Bible characters of old 
and show how they, if alive to-day, would © 
live and act under the trying conditions of 
the Nineteenth Century 

MRS. MARGARET E. SANGSTER, 


; 
3 
: 
: 
ever popular and universally beloved, will 3 ) : : J 





JOHN WILLIS BAER, the General 
Secretary of the Society. of Christian 
Endeavor, is preparing for our readers a 
series of notable articles in connection 
with the daily life and work of men and 
women who sway multitudes and wield 
world-wide influence. 

MRS. AMELIA E. BARR, the Queen 
of American Authors, ' will consider numer- 
ous interesting Heat and Heart problems 
for the benefit of her ‘“‘“dear CHRISTIAN 
HERALD readers” in the masterly style 


continue her Talks to Mothers and Daugh- 


ters and the words of wisdom that flow from 
her pen will be as manna to their sou!s. 

MARIETTA HOLLEY 
“Josiah Allen's Wye” 





HON. SELAH -MERRILL, American 


new tight on affairs in the City of Peace, 
and report the progress of the Zionist 
movement, and the bearing on Prophecy 
of the return, to Palestine of its ancient 
people, the Jews. 

DR. WILBUR F. CRAFTS and his tal- 
ented wife will handle the Sunday School 
Lesson in an original, helpful and pecu- 
liarly attractive: manner, that will invest 
the subject with new life, and aid every, 
Sunday School worker in its more accept- 
able presentation. 

MRS. MARY LOWE DICKINSON, of 
the King’s Daughters and Sons, known the 
world over as a leader of the highest order, 
will contribute a series of articles that will 
charm the reader and awaken. aspirations 
toward nobler and better things. 





DR. WILBUR F. CRAFTS 
REV. THOMAS SPURGEON, the 

worthy son of a noble father, will take for 

his subject various phases of Christian 

life, and inspire the believer to the higher: 

attainments, and stimulate him to greater 


achievements on spiritual lines. c 


Her Grace, the Countess Schimmelman, countess scHIMMELMAN : 
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Marion Harland, Harriet Prescott 
Spofford and others, will discuss 
“Young Men Who Make the Best 
Husbands ;” while Bishop Vincent, 
Dr. Joseph Parker and Rev. Thomas 
Spurgeon will consider ‘“ Young 
Women who make the best Wives.” 

Photographers and artists in every 
section of the globe will contribute 
literally thousands of bright and 
beautiful pictures with which to 
illustrate these and numerous other 
features, and neither pains nor ex- 
pense will be spared to maintain the 
high reputation of THE CHRIS- 
TIAN HERALD as the brightest, 
most attractive, most entertaining 
and most elevating family journal of 
modern times. 

















to the end of the year, including our magnificent Christmas 
ue. pg-Every day’s delay means loss to you. 
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